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PREFACE. 


The  fulloAving  few  remarks  were  written  during  a 
residence  of  some  two  years  in  Germany  ; I have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  more  into  detail,  as 
far  as  the  Austrian  School  of  Medicine  is  concerned, 
merely  mentioning  some  of  the  principal  changes 
that  have  taken  place  there  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Wilde’s  excellent  Avork  on  Austria  and  its 
Institutions. 

As  to  the  remarks  on  the  Koman  campagna^  part 
of  the  matter  I collected  during  a short  residence  at 
Kome,  in  the  Autumn  of  1857,  the  remainder  has 
been  translated  from  Otto  Starr’s  Zivel  Jahr  m 
Ttalien^'  and  from  a work  which  Avas  published  some 
time  ago  at  Florence,  entitled,  “ Letterc  sopra  Roma 


di  un  Fiorentino.” 


8 PREFACE. 

Should  anything  contained  in  the  following  pages 
be  of  use  to  the  erratic  Irish  student  in  his  peregri* 
nations  in  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Italy,  I shall  feel  fully 
repaid  for  any  trouble  that  I may  have  had  in  collect- 
ing the  materiel. 

THE  AUTHOK. 


47,  Lower  Oardiner-street, 
Dublin. 


MEDICAL  SKETCHES 


IN 

AUSTRIA,  PRUSSIA  AND  ITALY. 


Until  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa  (1741),  Austria,  so  far 
as  medical  science  was  concerned,  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, unknown.  The  University  of  Vienna,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had,  it  is  true,  prior 
to  the  above  mentioned  period,  a certain  number  of  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  attadied  to  it;  but  this  science  was 
considered  a matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  was 
always  compelled  to  give  place  to  philosophy,  law,  and 
theology.  The  last  of  these  seems  to  have  received  far  more 
attention  than  any  of  the  others  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  to  have  had  several  professors  of  eminence  among  its 
ranks ; some  of  whom,  such  as  Martin  Luther,  professor  of 
theology  at  Widenburgh  in  Saxony,  and  Melancthon,  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  had  acquired  an  European  celebrity,  long 
before  medicine  had  a single  disciple  of  eminence  to  advance 
its  cause.  Hitherto  the  practice  of  medicine  had  been 
almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  empirics.  The  treatment 
of  disease  was  not  regulated  by  any  systematic  and  regular 
laws,  but  was  generally  conducted  according  to  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  the  practitioner,  and  with  results  by  no  means 
favourable,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  accounts  of  the  nu- 
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inerous  diseases  wliich  so  frequently  visited  Vienna  and 
other  towns  in  Austria,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  on  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  instituted  a regular  course  of  medical  study, 
which  each  student  of  medicine  was  obliged  to  undergo, 
before  he  could  apply  for  permission  to  practise  as  a sur- 
geon or  physician. 

Tliese  studies  were  at  first  regulated  by  Gerard  van 
Swieten,  private  physician  to  the  Empress,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  eminence  who  taught  medicine  at  Vienna,  and 
who  caused  it  to  be  regarded  and  studied  as  an  important 
science.  Maria  Theresa  was  not  able  to  accomplish  much 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
early  part  of  her  reign,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  her 
dominions  by  the  French,  Prussians,  and  Bavarians;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
her  time  to  the  erection  of  institutions  for  educational  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  for  the  proper  caring  of  the  sick. 
In  these  acts  of  improvement  she  was  most  ably  seconded 
by  her  husband  Francis,  a prince  who  exerted  every  effort 
to  advance  the  condition  of  learning  in  Austria,  and  who 
proved,  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  promoted  the  en- 
largement and  adornment  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  that 
he  was  determined  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defec- 
tive state  of  medical  science,  and  to  indemnify  the  people 
for  the  neglect  of  his  predecessors. 

At  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
Austria  had  scarcely  recovered  fi’om  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained by  disease  and  invasion : the  former  had  in  one  year, 
(1G79)  earned  off  out  of  Vienna  alone  123,000  of  the  in- 
habitants ; and,  during  the  second  invasion  of  the  Turks  in 
1683,  almost  the  whole  country  was  devastated  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  greater  part  of  Vienna  itself  was  reduced 
to  a henp  of  ruins,  dhe  reigns  of  the  two  last  princes  of 
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the  house  of  Hapsburg,  gave  Austria  an  opportunity  of  re^ 
trieving  her  fallen  fortunes,  but  in  1739,  the  Turks,  having 
again  attacked  her,  conquered  her  best  generals,  and  wrested 
from  her  the  whole  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  together  with 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  at  the  time  reckoned  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  her  father,  Charles  VI.,  Maria  Theresa  ascended  the 
throne ; but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  her  attention  was 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  defence  of  her  domi- 
nions  during  the  seven  years’  war  which  followed ; and  it 
was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1751,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  commence  the  remodelling  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  other  important  institutions  in  Vienna.  The 
university  was  at  that  time  but  ill  adapted  for  containing 
a large  number  of  students.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  Vienna,  having  been  erected  by  Rudolph  IV.,  in 
1365.  We  do  not  find  much  said  of  it  until  the  3'ear  1384, 
when  it  is  mentioned  as  having  thirty-one  proft  ssors  con- 
nected with  it,  viz:  tluree  of  Theology,  four  of  Law,  three 
of  Medicine,  one  of  Mathematics,  and  twenty  of  Languages 
and  Philosophy.  In  1533  it  had  considerably  fallen ; it 
numbered  scarcely  600  students,  and  many  of  the  })rofessors 
had  retired  from  their  chairs.  In  1534  Ferdinand  I.  im- 
proved its  position  by  granting  much  larger  salaries  to  the 
professors,  and  by  establishing  chairs  of  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
and  Poetry.  In  1573  Maximilian  II.  declared  that  no  per- 
son could  be  elected  as  professor  who  was  not  a Catholic; 
and  in  1589,  about  three-fourths  of  the  meinber.s  of  the 
university  renounced  Catholicism  and  became  Lutherans. 
The  Emperor  Matthias,  however,  in  1617,  dismissed  all  the 
professors  that  were  not  Catholics,  and  conrided  the  teach- 
ing of  the  students  to  the  Jesuits,  under  whom  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  much  progress.  From  that  time  until 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1 ^50,  there  is  little  oi  no  nun 
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tioii  made  of  its  condition,  save  that  in  the  latter  year  num- 
bers of  students  came  as  visitors  from  other  countries ; and 
plans  were  sent  to  the  Empress,  of  proposals  for  remodell- 
ing and  extending  it,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  students  who  flocked  to  its  halls. 

It  was  not,  however,  opened  for  public  instruction  until 
the  year  1756,  as  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  such 
alterations  and  additions,  as  to  amount,  in  fact,  to  quite  a 
new  building.  It  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a parallel- 
ogram, standing  free  on  all  sides ; it  is  three  stories  high, 
and  has  an  astronomical  observatory  on  the  top,  which  was 
added  to  it,  a short  period  after  its  completion,  by  the  Em- 
press. There  are  three  entrances ; the  principal  one  is 
adorned  with  fountains  on  each  side,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : “ Franciscus  I.  et  Maria  Theresa  Augg. 
Scientiis  et  artibus  restitutum  posuerunt  anno  1753.”  The 
other  two  entrances  are  much  smaller,  and  lead,  like  the 
principal  one,  into  an  immense  hall,  smTounded  by  twenty 
pillars  of  colossal  size.  The  celebrated  Versammlungs 
A^aa/,  or  Assembly  Room,  is  3816  square  feet  in  extent; 
and  from  the  time  of  its  erection  up  to  the  year  1848,  all 
the  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  University  were  held  in 
it.  During  the  revolution,  however,  in  the  last  mentioned 
year,  the  students  who  took  an  active  part  in  that  move- 
ment, used  it  as  a committee  room ; and  the  fiery  decla- 
mations that  were  there  delivered  so  incensed  the  govern- 
ment, that  when  the  Croats  arrived  in  Vienna  to  suppress 
the  revolution,  a body  of  them  entered  the  university, 
destroyed  everything  that  they  could  not  sell  or  carry 
away,  and  ended  by  taking  up  their  quarters  there,  and 
turning  it  into  a caserne.  It  continued  to  be  used  as  such 
iintil  lately,  when  the  government,  not  liking  the  effect 
produced  among  the  people,  by  soldiers  cleaning  their  arms 
anrl  accoiitrements  at  the  entrance  of  a building  with  an 
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inscription  on  it  dedicating  it  to  learning,  presented  it  to  tlie 
members  of  tlie  Academy  of  Science,  who  at  present  hold 
their  sittings  there. 

There  is  at  this  moment,  in  fact,  no  university  in 
Vienna:  the  building  in  the  Universitdts-Platz,  used  as 
such  since  the  revolution,  is  altogether  unadapted  for  the 
purpose,  both  as  regards  size  and  situation.  The  pre- 
sent government  is,  however,  about  erecting  an  immense 
university,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  General  Hospital, 
where  the  professors  of  the  different  branches  will  be  ena- 
bled to  meet  their  classes  within  one  and  the  same  build- 
ing, and  not  be  scattered  about  the  city  as  at  present. 

After  Maria  Theresa  had  provided  Vienna  with  a suitable 
university,  she  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
building  of  the  General  Hospital ; and  although  this  was 
not  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Joseph 
IL,  yet  the  idea  originated  with  her ; and  was  only  carried 
out  by  the  last  named  monarch,  Avho,  in  the  year  1784, 
caused  it  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Prior 
to  this  period  there  Avere  a number  of  small  hospitals  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood;  but,  on  the  opening  of  the 
above  mentioned  one,  they  Avere  all  done  aAvay  Avith,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Elizabethan  nuns,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Leopoldstadt : and,  until  a consider- 
ably later  period,  these  three  hospitals  sufficed  for  the  num- 
ber of  sick  in  and  about  Vienna.  By  degrees,  as  the  Gene- 
ral Hospital  grew  in  fame,  great  numbers  of  students 
streamed  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Avorld ; and  the  names 
of  several  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  such  as  Peter 
Frank,  Lippich,  Kern,  Hildebrande,  WhaatucIi,  and  others, 
became  celebrated,  and  arc  ranked  at  the  present  day  among 
the  original  founders  of  the  Vienna  School  of  Medicine. 
After  some  time,  the  patients  became  so  numerous,  that  the 
hospital  was  found  too  small  to  contain  them,  and  larf^e 
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additions  were  made  to  it,  particularly  that  portion  called 
the  New  Building  {das  neue  Gebdude),  which  was  added 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  the  wards  of  which 
are  much  loftier  and  better  ventilated  than  most  of  the 
older  ones.  Some  of  the  professors  live  here,  and  Professor 
Oppolzer  holds  his  clinique  in  a division  of  it.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  Vienna  Medical  School  has  continued  mcreas- 
ing  up  to  the  present  day ; and  it  is  now  perhaps  the  first 
in  Europe  for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  Medical  Science, 
with  the  exception  of  surgery  (operative),  as  Berlin  offers 
in  this  respect  much  greater  advantages.  Almost  all  the 
lectures  and  cliniques  are  held  in  the  General  Hospital 
{das  allgemine  Kranhenhaus').,  which  is,  next  to  that  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in  cases  of 
emergency  could  accommodate  from  4000  to  5000  patients. 
It  is  governed  by  a director  (Dr.  Helm),  who  resides  in  it, 
and  in  whom  considerable  powers  are  vested.  There  are 
twelve  resident  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  have  apart- 
ments, rations,  &c,,  in  the  hospital,  and  who  receive  salaries 
varying  from  800  to  1000  guldens  (£80  to  £100).  These 
are  called  Primarii:  their  duties  are  to  visit  and  prescribe 
for  the  patients  of  the  divisions  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively attached ; but  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  public  instruction  of  the  students.  Many  of  them  have, 
however,  private  classes  for  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  in  some  respects  resembling  our  own 
“ grinders,”  but  these  classes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  re- 
gular lectures.  4 here  are  also  twelve  other  resident  medical 
officers,  who  rank  after  the  Prima7'ii^  and  are  called  Secun- 
darii;  these  are  also  surgeons,  and  are  generally  appointed 
by  the  professors,  whilst  the  Pi'imarii,  on  the  contrary,  are 
appointed  by  the  government.  They  receive  salaries  vary- 
ing from  200  to  300  guldens  yearly  £20  to  £30),  together 
with  rations  and  attendance : their  duties  consist  in  dress- 


iiig  the  patients,  ami  in  attending  in  their  turn  fur  the  ad- 
mission of  the  same.  They  are  changed  every  six  months 
from  one  division  to  another;  and  as  the  period  of  their 
appointment  lasts  four  years,  they  have  every  opportunity 
of  studying  the  different  branches  of  their  profession.  There 
is  a third  class  of  medical  officers  called  Ordinarii,  which 
consists  of  students  who  take  the  patients’  cases,  keep  an 
account  of  the  treatment  employed,  and  visit  the  wards 
every  day  with  the  professors.  They  do  not  live  in  the 
hospital,  but  attend  merely  during  the  visits.  Each  student 
is  obliged  to  act  as  Ordinarius^  before  he  can  receive  his 
certificate  from  the  professor.  The  professors  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  at  salaries  varying  from  1000  to  2000 
guldens : they  have  certain  wards  allotted  to  them,  which 
are  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  ; and  for 
the  patients  in  these  wards  only  they  prescribe.  These 
appointments  do  not  depend  so  much  on  interest  as  on 
political  opinions,  and  efficiency  as  a teacher : and  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  whether  the  candidate  for  a pro- 
fessorship be  a native  of  the  conquered  provinces,  or  of 
Austria  proper : all  that  is  required  is,  that  he  be  known 
as  favourable  to  the  government,  and  skilful  in  his  art. 
Political  opinions  are,  how^ever,  the  principal  consideration ; 
for  as  a large  number  of  students  are  not,  from  political 
motives,  allowed  to  assemble  together,  except  in  presence 
of  a professor,  it  can  be  easily  understood,  what  influence  of 
a dangerous  character  the  hitter  would  have  in  case  of  a 
revolution,  were  he  opposed  to  the  government.  The  visits 
take  place  in  something  like  the  following  order: — At 
8 o’clock,  a.m.,  the  medical  wards  are  visited  by  Professors 
Oppolzer  and  Skoda,  and  the  midwifery  division  by  Pro- 
fessor Braun : each  visit  generally  lasts  a little  more  than 
one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations are  commenced  by  Professor  Rokitansky,  in 
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presence  of  tlie  surgeon  or  physician  of  tlie  division  where 
the  case  has  been  treated.  At  ten  o’clock  Professor  Arlt 
visits  the  eye  wards,  and  at  11  he  commences  his  dispen- 
sary {amhulatorium) . There  is  another  division  set  apart 
for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  directed  bv 
Professor  Jager,*  who  makes  his  visit  at  8 o’clock  a.m. ; 
this,  however,  is  private,  and  permission  is  required  from 
the  professor  himself  in  order  to  visit  the  wards.  Professor 
Rokitansky  lectures  generally  from  10|-  to  111  a.m.,  but 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  he  has  one  of  the  smallest  classes 
in  all  Vienna,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  students  being 
present,  and  these  generally  foreigners.  It  would  be  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  explain  this.  It  may  be  because  the  profes- 
sor’s delivery  is  rather  tedious  and  monotoiious ; and  this 
is  a point  which  has  considerable  effect  on  the  generality 
of  students.  During  Professor  Rokitansky’s  lecture  the 
surgical  cliniques  of  Professors  Schuh  and  von  Dumnmeicher 
take  place.  These  continue  one  hour ; and  at  12  o’clock 
Professor  Briicke  commences  his  lecture  on  physiology,  in 
the  anatomical  theatre  adjoining  the  hospital : and  at  li 
Professor  Hyrtl  gives  a lecture  on  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  same  building.  At  1 o’clock 
there  is  a private  course  of  operations  on  the  eye  by 
Professor  Arlt,  after  which,  at  about  2^,  commences 
Professor  Hebra’s  clinique  on  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Then  follow  Professor  Sigmund  on  syphilis  at  4 o’clock, 
and  the  evening  medical  and  surgical  visits  at  5^ ; so  that 
the  whole  day,  from  8 in  the  morning  until  6 in  the  even- 
ing, can  be  employed  by  the  student  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent cliniques  and  lectures.  Besides  the  lectures  given 
by  the  professors,  there  are  private  courses  given  by  the 
assistants  and  primarii.  One  on  midwifery  operations,  for 


* Professor  Edward  Jager. 
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instance,  by  Dr.  Gustav  Braun,  brother  of  the  Professor 
Carl  Braun ; on  pathological  anatomy  by  Dr.  Klob,  assis- 
tant to  Rokitansky;  on  auscultation  and  percussion  by 
Dr.  Kolisko,  one  of  the  primarii;  and  by  other  lecturers,  on 
surgical  operations,  on  operations  on  the  urinary  organs, 
on  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  on  dental  surgery,  on 
diseases  of  children,  on  inoculation,  on  balnealogy ; and,  in 
fact,  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  medical  clinique  of  Professor  Oppolzer  is  probably 
the  best  in  Europe,  as  far  as  the  study  of  Diagnosis  is  con- 
cerned. Everything  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
case  under  examination,  microscopically,  chemically,  or 
otherwise,  is  touched  on,  as  well  as  what  has  been  written 
upon  it  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  writers : 
in  fact,  each  case  is  so  minutely  considered,  that  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  are  examined  at  each  visit.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  observations,  the  Vienna  School  of  Medi- 
cine is  more  adapted  for  the  study  of  Diagnosis  than  for 
Therapeutics,  as  the  professors  generally  content  themselves 
with  prescribing  the  simplest  remedies  and  waiting  the 
issue  ; somewhat  like  the  French  mode  of  treatment. 
Professor  Oppolzer  is  a brilliant  lecturer,  and  his  clinique 
is  more  numerously  attended  than  any  other  in  Vienna. 

Professor  Skoda  is  a sort  of  antithesis  to  Oppolzer  ; 
although  he  examines  his  cases  with  equal  exactness  and  tact, 
vet  from  the  somewhat  eccentric  manner  of  his  delivery, 
he  is  apt  to  weary  a person  not  accustomed  to  him ; he  is 
considered  a high  authority  on  disease  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera ; and  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  affections  of  these 
organs,  and  a critique  which  he  has  lately  published  on  a 
w'ork  of  Dr.  Stokes’s,  he  is  favourably  known  to  the 
Austrian  medical  world.  English  physicians  are  sometimes 

held  up  to  ridicule  in  Austria,  on  account  of  their  over- 
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dosing  calomel  treatment,  as  it  is  styled.  Professor  Skoda 
cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  a similar  practice,  as  he  sel- 
dom prescribes  anything  but  the  simplest  decoctions  and 
bleeding  in  his  hospital  practice.  To  this  gentleman  and  to 
Ih’ofessor  Rokitansky,  the  modern  School  of  Medicine  at 
Vienna  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  celebrity : they  first 
commenced  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
study  of  special  branches  of  medicine,  and  their  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  Hebra,  Sigmund,  and  others.  To  the 
first  of  these  (Ilebra),  Vienna  owes  the  establishment  of  its 
far-famed  cUnique  for  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  Prior 
to  his  time,  the  student  had  little  opportunity  of  studying 
tliis  class  of  diseases : the  cases  were  for  the  most  part  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  medical  wards,  and  were 
casually  lectured  on  by  the  different  professors.  Hebra, 
however,  established  a regular  clinique  for  their  treatment 
and  study ; and  from  its  first  establishment  to  the  present 
day,  its  fame  has  continued  increasing,  patients  coming  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory,  and  forming  an 
amount  of  clinical  materiel  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  patients  treated  within  the 
walls,  averages  about  3,000  yearly:  and  as  each  course 
given  by  the  professor  extends  over  a period  of  three 
months,  the  medical  visitor  having  such  an  immense  mate- 
riel at  his  command,  cannot  fail  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  this  class  of  diseases.  There  are  some  diseases  to  be  met 
with  here  which  we  have  few  opportunities  of  studying  in 
England  ; one  particularly,  which  is  produced  by  dirty, 
filthy  habits ; and  from  its  occurring  more  frequently  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland,  it  has  been 
styled  plica  polonica.  It  consists  in  the  hair  of  the  person’s 
head  being  matted  together,  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
filth;  the  patient  can  hardly  suffer  his  head  to  be  touched, 
on  account  of  the  intense  pain  and  smarting  Avhich  he  suffers. 
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TIi6  treatment  adopted  is,  removing  all  the  hair  and' 
washing  the  scalp  with  soaj)  and  water,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying some  simple  ointment.  The  professor  has  a number 
of  these  heads  of  hair,  which  he  has  accumulated  since  the 
commencement  of  his  clinique:  one  in  particular,  which  had 
belonged  to  a Polish  princess,  and  which  is  so  matted  to- 
gether, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  it  originally 
had  been.  On  being  examined  after  being  removed  from  the- 
patient,  several  pieces  of  money  and  a key  were  found  in  it,, 
which  had  been  considered  lost  by  the  owner.  Numbers 
of  cases  of  bronchocele  come  from  the  Tyrol  in  order  to  be 
admitted  here.  The  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  England,  viz.,  iodine,  baths,  electricity,  &c.  A 
great  number  of  Jews  (10,000  of  whom  reside  in  Vienna)' 
also  present  themselves  for  treatment.  They  are  almost 
always  admitted  for  the  same  disease  (Scabies),  and  this 
they  are  more  liable  to  than  any  other  class  of  people  in 
Austria,  on  account  of  their  extreme  filth,  and  their  penu- 
riousness in  depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Of  this  disease,  1980  cases  were  treated  in  the  year  1856 
with  three  different  remedies  in  order  to  test  the  quickest 
mode  of  curing  it,*  viz.,  Flemingks’  composition,  the  so- 
called  tinctura  antisporica,  and  Wilkinson’s  salve.  Fle- 
mingks has  given  the  following  composition  for  the  speedy 
curing  of  the  diseases  ; calc.  viv.  libr.  semis,  flor.  sulf.  libr. 
imam  coque.  c.  aquae  comm.  libr.  quinque  in  vas. 
ferreo  usque  ad  perfect,  uuionem.  The  patients  were  first 
rubbed  with  the  strained  mixture,  and  then  put  into  a bath. 

* A physician  in  Berlin  assured  me  that  he  cured  all  his  patients  of  this 
disease  in  two  hours,  in  the  following  manner : He  first  placed  the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath,  where  he  allowed  him  to  remain  half  an  hour ; after  which  he 
rubbed  him  with  brown  soap,  and  dried  him  with  a rough  towel.  He  then  rub- 
bed in  from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a half  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  pet 
the  patient  again  into  a warm  bath,  where  he  allowed  him  to  remain  another  half- 
hour.  By  this  means,  he  says,  he  has  cured  hundreds  of  patients  of  this  disease- 


Ninety-five  patients  were  treated  in  this  manner,  of  wlioin 
six  were  cured  on  the  first  day,  eighteen  on  the  fourth, 
and  the  remainder  between  that  and  the  twentieth 
day-  The  tinctura  antisporica  is  a modification  of 
Wilkinson’s  salve,  spirit  being  substituted  for  lard.  It 
consists  of  flor.  sulf  oleii  fagi  a unciam  unam,  sap. 
virid.  cretse  a uncias  duas.  sp.  rectif.  libr.  semis.  The 
patients  were  first  rubbed  with  soap,  and  then  painted 
with  the  tincture.  It  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  about 
a rapid  drying  of  the  skin,  and  no  artificial  eczema  occurred. 
Eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  were  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  result  was  as  follows : on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  days,  192,  264,  104,  112,  respectively  were  dis- 
missed cured,  the  remainder  were  discharged ; firom  10  to  32 
every  day  between  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth  day ; 32 
were  cured  on  the  first,  and  88  on  the  second  day.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  patients  were  treated  wfith  Wilkin- 
son’s salve,  after  having  first  been  put  into  a bath  and  rubbed 
with  brown  soap,  the  remedy  being  rubbed  in  immediately 
afterwards.  The  result  was  as  follows : on  the  second,  third^ 
and  fourth  days,  108,  114,  125,  were  dismissed  cured,  the 
remainder  were  discharged  between  the  fourth,  and  the 
ninth  day,  in  numbers  varying  jfrom  18  to  91. 

Between  300  and  400  cases  of  Eczema  are  treated  yearly  j 
the  treatment  consists  principally  of  lotions  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  caustic  potash : or  the  parts 
are  rubbed  daily  with  sap  virid.,  and  enveloped  in  flannel 
cloths,  until  the  infiltration  and  humidity  have  disappeared, 
when  a dry  bluish-red  skin  remains  behind ; in  which  state, 
the  employment  of  tar  ointment  was  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results.  In  scrofulous  cases,  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  appeared  of  great  benefit.  The  various  forms  of  Lupus, 
viz.,  Lupus  hypertrophicus,  serpiginosus,  and  erythema- 
tosus, are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  The  principal 


remedies  employed  in  treating  tliis  disease  are  nitrate  of 
silver  in  substance,  and  concentrated  solutions  of  iodine. 
When  the  disease  extends  superficially,  the  last  named  re- 
medy produces  excellent  effects ; but  when  it  extends  in 
depth,  and  in  situations  where  the  iodine  could  not  be  pro- 
perly applied,  such  as  inside  the  nose,  the  employment  of  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  great  advantage.  The  cure  was 
assisted  in  a remarkable  manner  by  the  employment  of  cod- 
liver  oil  in  large  doses,  and  the  external  use  of  a solution 
of  iodine  3 i in  an  ounce  of  glycerine.  The  internal  use  of 
iodine  was  also  much  praised.  Impetigo  is  generally  cured 
by  the  employment  of  douche  and  warm  baths.  In  a case 
resulting  from  the  infection  of  glanders,  the  isolated  pus 
vesicles  were  surrounded  by  a livid  halo ; this  case  ended 
fatally.  The  several  forms  of  purpura,  viz.,  peliosis  rheu- 
matica,  purpura  traumatica,  and  haemorrhagica,  also 
occur  frequently : the  treatment  generally  consists  of 
rest,  and  cold  lotions;  and  this  in  almost  all  cases  was 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a cure.  Icthyosis  does  not  occur 
very  frequently : it  generally  yields  to  washing  with  brown 
soap  and  smearing  the  parts  with  cod-liver  oil,  the  patient 
afterwards  being  rolled  in  flannel  and  kept  in  bed.  Py- 
tiriasis  versiculor  and  herpes  tonsurans  are  of  frequent 
occurrence : both  forms  of  disease  are  generally  treated  by 
rubbing  in  strong  brown  soap  for  three  days,  the  patients 
at  the  same  time  being  covered  up  in  woollen  cloths, 
Favus  is  generally  cured  by  softening  and  removing  the 
crusts,  and  extirpating  the  diseased  hair-bulbs ; afterwards 
applying  Kuchenmeister’s  solution  of  veratrine  (veratrine 
gr,  xii  alcoh.  |iii.).  The  external  use  of  cod  liver  oil  was 
also  tried,  in  the  year  1856,  but  in  too  limited  a measure  to 
judge  of  the  effect.  Pemphigus  is  treated  after  the  burst- 
ing of  the  bullae,  by  enveloping  the  parts  in  wet  linen  cloths 
for  a few  days,  and  then  employing  sublimate  baths,  which 


liealed  the  excoriations  and  prevented  a relapse  of  the  dis* 
ease.  Acne  is  generally  cured  by  the  application  of  lac 
Bulf.  and  spt.  vini ; and  also  by  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Psoriasis  occurs  frequently : the  most  successful  treatment 
employed  is  the  application  of  the  Roschat  salve  (which  is 
composed  of  calomel  gr  xiv  iodine  ppt.  gr  vii,  leni  igne  liquse 
fact,  axung  pore  | iii).  The  patients  were  rubbed  morning 
and  evening  with  this  salve,  and  kept  rolled  up  in  woollen 
cloths  for  six  days,  and  then  were  given  a vapour  bath : few 
cases  resisted  this  treatment.  The  different  preparations  of 
arsenic,  viz.,  the  Asiatic  pills,  Fowler’s  and  Pearson’s  solu- 
tions were  also  tried ; from  three  to  nine  pills  of  the  first,  and 
about  fifteen  drops  of  the  latter,  were  given  daily  wdthout 
the  slightest  beneficial  results.*  Besides  the  cases  treated  in 
the  hospital,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  extern  patients 
who  attend  daily  during  the  hour  of  lecture ; these  are  for 
the  most  part  sufiering  from  obstinate  skin  diseases,  such  as 
herpes,  an  immense  variety  of  which  affection  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  here.  The  lectures  are  held 
in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  division  set  apart  for  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases;  a certain  number  of  seats  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  professor’s  chair,  and  on  entering  for  the 
course  the  student  receives  a card  from  the  professor,  on 
which  is  marked  the  number  of  the  place  that  he  is  to 
occupy,  and  this  he  keeps  possession  of  during  the  course. 
Ill  order  to  obtain  a complete  description  of  the  details  of 
the  treatment  employed  at  Professor  Hebra’s  cliniqxjbe^  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  reports  of  The  General  Hos- 
pital of  Vienna,  published  yearly.  In  the  medical  wards, 
Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  and  hepatic  diseases  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ; this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  wine  and  beer  which  the  loAver 
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orders  of  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  consume.  A 
citizen  of  Vienna  will  think  as  little  of  drinking  six  or  seven 
seidels*  of  beer,  as  an  Englishman  of  two  or  three ; and  the 
Hungarian  and  other  wines  are  so  cheap,  that  they  are 
drunk  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  perfectly  fabu- 
lous quantities.  The  life  led  by  the  Viennese  is  for  the 
most  part  a sedentary  one,  active  exercise  being  seldom 
thought  of;  the  evenings,  sometimes  whole  days,  are  spent 
in  the  wine  cellar  or  beer  house;  a custom  common  to  the 
majority  of  towns  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  greater 
number  of  the  lower  orders  resemble  the  London  draymen, 
some  of  whom  it  is  well  known  are  accustomed  to  consume 
from  half  a gallon  to  a gallon  of  beer  daily.  There  is, how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  the  drayman  passes  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  employed  in  laborious 
work,  and  rising  early ; whereas  the  other  goes  to  bed  late, 
and  rises  late,  and  seldom  thinks  of  exercise,  unless  he  be 
compelled  to  follow  a laborious  occupation. 

The  surgical  cliniques  conducted  by  Professors  Schuh 
and  von  Dmunmeicher  take  place  at  the  same  hour,  so 
that  the  students  have  not  the  same  advantages  as  if  the 
patients  were  all  treated  together,  as  at  Berlin;  important 
cases  occurring  in  one  clinique  during  their  attendance  at 
the  other.  The  students  do  not  generally  visit  the  patients 
with  the  professor,  as  in  the  medical  division,  but  occupy 
seats  in  the  clinique  raised  one  above  another,  round  the 
operation  table ; and  each  case  is  brought  in  by  the  nurse,  and 
lectured  or  operated  on  by  the  surgeon.  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  following : as  each  case  is  brought  in,  the  professor 
selects  a student  from  those  around,  and  examines  him  on 
the  theory  of  the  disease,  the  different  diseases  it  might  be 
confounded  Avith,  and  the  kind  of  operation  to  be  performed. 


* One  seidel  is  equal  to  an  English  pint. 
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if  one  be  necessary ; this  latter,  when  not  a capital  one,  is 
sometimes  performed  by  the  student.  The  patient  is  again 
presented  after  four  or  five  days,  in  order  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  treatment  or  operation.  With  regard  to  fractures 
and  other  injuries,  the  student  has  a much  better  opportu- 
nity of  studying  them  in  the  wards  of  the  Military  Hospital 
attached  to  the  Josephinum,  under  Professor  Pitha  (late 
professor  at  Prague),  than  in  the  General  Hospital.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  wards  are  not  open  to  the 
public,  permission  to  visit  them  from  the  professor  himself 
being  necessary;  this  is  in  most  cases  easily  procured,  the 
above  named  gentleman’s  courtesy  to  strangers  being  well 
known  in  Vienna. 

The  Eye  clinique  established  by  Francis  I.,  is  one  of  the 
first  schools  in  the  world  for  the  study  of  Ophthalmic  medi- 
cine. The  greater  number  of  the  principal  oculists  of 
Europe  have  studied  here  ; and  some  of  them,  such  as 
Mackenzie,  Jager,  Gulz,  Arlt,  von  Graefe,  Dickson,  Sichel, 
and  Wilde,  can  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence.  Dr.  Garth 
was  the  first  professor  who  taught  Ophthalmic  medicine 
publicly  in  Vienna;  but  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  Beer, 
who  followed  some  time  after,  and  who  brought  the  repu- 
tation of  the  eye  clinique  up  to  its  present  height.  Beer 
was  succeeded  by  Rosas,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a work  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  which,  although  some- 
what old  for  the  present  day,  cannot  he  read  by  the  student 
otherwise  than  with  interest.  AlthoughDr.  Frederick  Jager 
has  never  filled  the  chair  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  having  been  professor  at  the  Military  School  of 
the  Josephinum,  yet  he  is  well  known  throughout  Europe, 
not  only  as  the  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Beer,  but  on  account 
of  the  various  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Ophthal- 
mology. The  operations  which  he  has  recommended  for 
different  affections  of  the  eyelids,  the  instruments  he  has 
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introduced  into  practice,  his  accounts  of  the  different  oph- 
thalmia3  wliich  visited  the  Austrian  army  during  his  period 
of  service,  besides  his  being  tlie  head  of  the  well-known 
clinique  in  the  Schotten  Hof,  have  brought  him  a world- 
wide reputation.  The  clinique  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  con- 
ducted by  him,  is  visited  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ; and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  is  afforded  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  use  of  this  instrument.  Owing  to  in- 
creasing years.  Dr.  Jager  seldom  attends  at  the  clinique  at 
present : his  son,  however,  who  is  professor  (extraordinary) 
of  ophthalmology  at  the  university,  supplies  his  place.  This 
latter  gentleman  (Dr.  Edward  Jager)  is  principally  known 
on  account  of  his  works  on  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  from 
his  excellent  plates  on  the  diseases  of  the  internal  eye,  which 
he  has  lately  published.  The  wards  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
directed  by  him,  in  the  General  Hospital,  offer  a greater 
materiel  for  study  than  those  of  the  ordinary  professor ; and 
to  the  advanced  student,  present  decidedly  greater  opportu- 
nities, there  being  no  crowds  of  students  during  the  visit,  as 
in  the  other  wards : it  is  necessary  to  have  permission  from 
the  professor  himself  to  visit  this  division.  There  is  a class  for 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  given  every  day 
by  this  gentleman  in  the  General  Hospital.  To  the  begin- 
ner, as  well  as  to  the  advanced  student,  it  presents  great  ad- 
vantages, and  consequently  it  is  visited  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  medical  strangers  who  come  to  Vienna,  '.riiere  is  only 
one  other  city  in  Europe  which  offers  such  opportunities 
to  students  in  this  respect, — I mean  Berlin.  There  is  also 
an  eye  clinique  for  military  physicians,  in  the  military  hos- 
pital attached  to  the  Josephinum,  conducted  by  Professor 
Stellwag  von  Carion.  Tliis  gentleman  gives  to  both  civil 
and  military  surgeons,  a private  course,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  operations  on  the  dead 
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subject,  and  on  tlie  e}'es  of  animals ; and  also  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Each  course  lasts  two  months ; 
and  as  all  the  eye  diseases  that  occur  in  the  garrison  of 
Vienna,  which  consists  of  16,000  men,  are  treated  here,  the 
reader  may  form  a fair  opinion  of  the  amount  of  materiel 
that  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student.  Dr,  von 
Carion  has  published  a rather  voluminous  work  on  diseases 
of  the  eye,  in  which  his  views*  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  generally  received  at  the  present  day : he  is,  however, 
an  excellent  operator,  and  his  course  is  much  frequented. 

The  present  occupier  of  the  chair  of  Ophthalmology  at 
Vienna,  is  Professor  Arlt,  late  professor  at  the  University 
of  Prague.  Although  scarcely  two  years  in  Vienna,  he 
has  completely  remodelled  and  enlarged  the  eye  clinique, 
which,  previous  to  his  time,  consisted  only  of  two  wards 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students.  It  now  consists  of  four 
large  wards;  but  even  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
numbers  of  patients  who  apply  for  admission;  and  the 
professor  is  constantly  obliged  to  send  many  away,  or  refer 
them  to  another  division  of  the  hospital.  Professor  Arlt  has 
also  established  a public  class  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  particularly  for  those  students  who  have 
matriculated.  This,  in  the  absence  of  the  professor,  is  con- 
ducted by  one  of  his  assistants.  Dr.  Lainati,  and  takes  place 
twice  a week  in  the  lecture  room  attached  to  the  eye  wards. 
The  visit  is  commenced  by  the  professor  at  10  o’clock,  a.m., 
and  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : each  student  is 
obliged  to  take  a case,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  treat- 

* Dr.  Von  Carion  denies  the  existence  of  a posterior  chamber  in  the  eye, 
maintaining  that  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  Iris  is,  in  the  healthy  eye,  always  in 
apposition  with  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that  no  space  whatever 
exists  between  them.  He  has  also  rather  peculiar  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  amaurosis,  by  small  opacities  of  the  cornea,  which,  although  inte- 
resting in  a physiological  point  of  view,  are  not  of  much  importance,  so  far  as 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  concerned. 


ment  and  progress  of  it ; he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  wards 
in  the  absence  of  the  professor  (contrary  to  the  French 
custom), and  to  examine  the  case  and  see  that  the  treatment 
be  properly  carried  out;  he  is  examined  daily  by  the 
professor  in  the  presence  of  the  class : and  thus  a greater 
amount  of  information  is  diflFused  than  if  the  professor 
merely  made  a few  remarks  en  passant  on  each  case,  as  in 
some  of  the  other  clinigues  in  Vienna.  The  dispensary 
(or  amhulatorium^  as  it  is  called)  commences  at  11  o’clock; 
the  students  occupy  seats  around  the  professor,  so  that  each 
one  has  a tolerably  good  view  of  the  cases  that  may  present 
themselves.  When  an  unusual  case  occurs,  each  student 
in  his  turn  rises  from  his  place  and  examines  it,  after  which 
the  particulars  are  explained  by  the  professor.  Opportu- 
nities for  ophthalmoscopic  examination  also  present  them- 
selves at  this  hour  ; but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents present,  it  is  better,  when  a person  is  interested  in 
this  study,  to  attend  a private  course  on  the  subject.  The 
dispensary  continues  until  12i  o’clock,  at  which  hour  the 
professor’s  private  course  for  operations  on  the  eye  com- 
mences. This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  courses  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  the  medical  visitor  should  on  no  ac- 
count allow  the  ojiportunity  to  pass  without  profiting  by 
it.  All  the  principal  operations  at  present  in  vogue  are 
performed  by  the  student,  and  those  of  an  earlier  period 
are  described  and  commented  on  by  the  professor.  The 
operations  are  performed  on  the  dead  subject,  and  on  the 
eyes  of  different  animals  placed  in  a mask.  The  course 
lasts  fi:om  six  weeks  to  two  months ; and  there  are  few 
subjects  relating  to  ophthalmic  surgery,  which  are  not  fully 
entered  into  during  this  period. 

Professor  Arlt’s  mode  of  treatment  presents  few  peculi- 
arities ; he  considers  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  as  the 
result  of  constitutional  disturbances,  and  consequently 
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employs  constitutional  as  well  as  local  remedies.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  phlyctenular  and  scrofulous  conjunc- 
tivitis, are  generally  treated  by  the  rubbing  in  of  bella- 
donna and  corrosive  sublimate  over  the  brow  and  temple, 
together  with  the  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  the 
iodine  of  iron,  &c.  In  the  former  of  these  affections,  he 
frequently  dusts  calomel  into  the  eye,  a remedy  which,  I 
believe,  was  originally  suggested  for  the  treatment  of  this 
form  of  conjunctivitis,  by  Donders  of  Utrecht.  In  cases  of 
suppurative  iritis,  when  the  secretion  of  pus  continues,  in 
spite  of  repeated  puncturing  of  the  cornea  and  powerful 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  he  follows  von  Graefe’s  method 
of  excising  a portion  of  the  iris,  which  is  followed  in  almost 
all  cases  by  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  secretion.  In 
obstinate  cases  of  pannus,  when  the  granulations  have  dis- 
appeared, and  when  the  local  application  of  sulphate  of 
copper  has  been  had  recourse  to  without  effect,  he  occa- 
sionally employs  inoculation:  this  is  sometimes  attended 
with  excellent  effects  when  the  patient  is  constitutionally 
sound.  With  regard  to  blenorrhea,  Professor  Arlt  differs 
from  most  of  his  confreres;  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  matter  be  secreted,  that  the  presence  of  granu- 
lations on  the  conjunctiva  palpebrarum  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  disease;  in  fact,  what  other  oculists 
style  acute  granulations,  he  names  blenorrhea. 

The  distinguishing  marks  which  he  has  laid  down 
between  the  different  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  viz., 
between  trachomatic,  diptheritic,  and  purulent  conjunc- 
tivitis, have  rendered  this  class  of  diseases  much  simpler 
to  students.  Iridectomy  in  acute  glaucoma,  as  recommended 
by  von  Graefe,  is  practised  by  Professor  Arlt,  and  in  most 
cases  with  the  best  results ; in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  fu'st 
who  acknowledged  the  good  effects  of  this  operation,  one 
which  is  now  practised  by  almost  all  the  eminent  oculists 
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in  Europe,  With  regard  to  cataract,  extraction  is  his 
favoui’ite  mode  of  operating,  the  superior  and  inferior  flap 
operations  being  performed  cceteris  paribus  almost  indiscri- 
minately. In  soft  and  liquid  cataract  he  performs  the  linear 
operation,*  making  his  incisions  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
cornea,  instead  of  in  the  lateral  part,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Travers.  There  were  135  cases  of  cataract  operated 
on  in  the  eye  clinique  from  January  to  December,  1856. 
Of  these,  89  were  operated  on  by  extraction,  66  of  which 
succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  remainder  with  more  or  less 
satisfactory  results ; 31  were  operated  on  by  depression, 
30  of  which  succeeded;  11  were  operated  on  by  discission 
per  scleram,  9 of  which  succeeded;  and  4 by  discission  per 
corneam,  3 of  which  succeeded.  Of  the  whole  78,  5 per 
cent,  were  discharged  cured.  Since  this  period  the  linear 
operation  has  become  much  more  frequent,  and  soft  cata- 
racts are  almost  always  operated  on  in  this  manner. 

The  period  of  treatment  after  each  mode  of  operating 
varied;  the  shortest  after  extraction  by  flap  operation,  was 
eight  days ; the  middle  period,  twenty-three  days ; and  the 
longest,  fifty-eight  days.  After  the  linear  extraction,  the 
general  period  was  about  fifteen  days;  after  reclination, 
the  shortest  was  seven  days ; the  middle  period,  twenty-two 
days ; and  the  longest,  sixty-eight  days : and  after  discission, 
the  shortest  period  was  twelve  days ; the  middle,  twenty-two 
days ; and  the  longest,  sixty-eight  days.  Iritis  with  occlu- 

* The  linear  operation  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Palucci,  and  per- 
formed by  him  in  cases  of  pseudo-membranous,  or  what  have  been  styled  by  the 
French  “des  cataractes  arides-siliqueuses.”  At  a later  period,  Wardrop  wished 
to  substitute  it  for  the  ordinary  flap  operation  (in  cases  of  lenticular  cataract), 
but  without  success.  Gibson  reserved  it  for  soft  cataracts  after  an  unsuccessful 
dissission,  where  the  lens  had  swollen  up,  and  pressed  on  the  iris  so  as  to  cause 
inflammation.  Von  Graefe  employs  it  in  a great  many  species  of  cataract, 
which  occur  in  young  people ; and  Desmarres  employs  it  in  cases  of  traumatic 
cataract — (Vide  Desmarres  sur  les  maladies  des  yeux). 
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sion  of  the  pupil  occurred  five  times  after  extraction; 
chorioiditis,  once  four  days  after  the  operation ; suppura- 
tion of  the  cornea  occurred  seven  times : tliis  generally  hap- 
pened -when  diarrhcea  supervened,  attended  with  quick 
pulse ; panophthalmitis  occurred  twice.  Irido-chorioiditis 
occurred  once  after  reclination ; and  in  another  case,  the 
lens  reappeared  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  After 
discission,  several  cases  which  presented  appearances  of  the 
most  intense  reaction  occurred ; only  in  three  cases,  how- 
ever, partial  occlusion  of  the  pupil  took  place.  During  the 
operation  by  extraction,  considerable  portions  of  the  vitreous 
humour  escaped,  particularly  in  cases  where  synchesis  was 
present ; and  small  portions  of  the  iids  were  several  times 
accidentally  excised  without  the  slightest  reaction  occur- 
ring : the  section  of  the  cornea  healed  in  all  the  cases  without 
the  slightest  suppuration.  There  is  a form  of  'pamius  which 
the  student  has  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  here, 
and  which  almost  always  affects  the  same  class  of  people, 
viz.,  the  Jews.  So  well  is  this  disease  known  to 
attack  these  people  more  than  any  other  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Vienna,  that  I have  heard  the  assistant  at  one 
of  the  eye  cliniques  say,  “ When  you  see  a Jew  in  the  ward, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  a case  of  pannus.”  The  sparing 
and  unhealthy  diet  on  which  these  people,  fi'om  their  par- 
simonious habits,  generally  subsist,  and  theu’  du'ty  and  care- 
less habits,  contribute  in  a great  degree  to  the  production 
of  this  affection.  Hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia  are  treated 
in  some  of  the  ophthalmic  wards  here  (not,  however,  in 
Professor  Arlt’s  division)  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  a somewhat  unusual  manner : the  patient  is 
ordered  one  pound  of  calfs  liver,  half  of  which  he  eats  in 
the  morning,  and  the  remainder  in  the  evening.  The  modus 
operandi  of  this  remedy  seems  to  be  rather  difficult  to  ex- 
j)lain ; I have  never  got  a satisfactory  answer  to  my  question 
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as  to  how  it  acts.  Professor  Arlt  seems  to  think,  that  the 
improvement  results  more  from  keeping  the  patient  in  a 
room  in  which  tlie  same  degree  of  light  is  constantly  kept 
up : be  that  as  it  may,  I have  seen  the  patients  improve 
wonderfully  under  this  treatment.  Professor  Arlt’s  treatise 
on  disease  of  the  eye  is  that  principally  made  use  of  by 
students  in  Germany ; it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  been  published,  and  is  so  highly  thought  of  by 
the  German  medical  world,  that  although  it  is  only  three 
years  since  it  has  been  published,  it  has  already  gone 
through  two  editions ; and  I believe  a third  is  about  being 
brought  out. 

The  cliniqiie  for  syphilis,  conducted  by  Professor  Sig- 
mund, presents,  probably  next  to  that  of  Paris,  the  best 
opportunity  for  studying  this  disease  in  Europe.  The  pa- 
tients are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  lecture ; the  different 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  the  various  treatments  employed, 
are  then  entered  into  by  the  professor.  The  number  of 
beds  set  apart  in  the  General  Hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  syphihs,  is  about  140 : the  students  make  a sort  of  flying 
visit  round  these  with  the  professor,  but  the  interesting 
cases  are  generally  brought  into  the  lecture  room  and  ex- 
plained. Each  course  given  by  Professor  Sigmund  on  this 
disease,  extends  over  a period  of  two  months ; and  as  (ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman)  15,000  patients  are  constantly 
going  about  in  Vienna  suffering  from  this  disease,  the 
reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  that  present 
themselves  at  the  clinique  for  treatment.  Dr.  Sigmund 
is  rather  in  favour  of  a mercurial  form  of  treatment, 
although  he  does  not  employ  it  in  all  cases : his  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  syphilis  are  rather  opposed  to  Ricord’s ; in 
many  respects,  however,  his  treatment  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  employed  by  this  celebrated  specialist. 
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There  are  other  cliniques  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
in  Vienna,  conducted  for  the  greater  part  by  private  prac- 
titioners ; the  visitor,  however,  can  generally  see  enough 
of  it  in  the  wards  of  the  above-named  professor,  without 
the  trouble  of  visiting  the  specialists  of  lesser  note. 

There  is  no  hospital  in  Europe  which  offers  such  advan- 
tages for  the  study  of  midwifery  as  that  of  Vienna.  Before  a 
student  is  allowed  to  attend  cases  in  the  midwifery  wards, 
he  must  take  out  a course  of  operations  on  the  subject,  and 
submit  to  an  examination  on  the  same  by  the  professor ; he, 
of  course,  can  attend  and  watch  the  various  operations  by 
merely  inscribing  himself  on  the  books  of  the  university ; 
but  he  cannot  even  touch  a case  without  complying  with 
the  above  rules.  When  a student  has  been  approved  of  by 
the  professor,  he  is  allowed  to  operate  in  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  physician,  which  gives  him  a certain  aptitude  in 
the  different  manipulations.  The  visit  commences  about 
8 o’clock,  and  lasts  until  10,  during  which  time  the  pro- 
fessor visits  each  patient,  describes  any  peculiarity  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  case,  and  the  mode  of  treating  it. 
The  course  of  midwifery  operations  is  commenced  at  the 
end  of  the  visit  by  Dr.  Gustav  Braun.  These  operations 
are  conducted  on  the  dead  body,  and  on  the  foetus 
placed  in  a leathern  figure  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  students  are  engaged  daily  in  diagno- 
sing the  different  presentations,  also  in  performing  the 
various  operations  as  recommended  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany ; and  in  the  study  of  the  different  instru- 
ments, suggested  for  the  same.  Our  own  countrymen  hold 
a high  place  as  authorities  on  these  subjects ; and  the  names 
of  Simpson  and  Montgomery  are  quoted  daily ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  French,  and  even  German  authorities 
(with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Austrian),  are  seldom 
mentioned.  The  course  of  operations  lasts  one  month,  the 
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student  performing  each  operation  four  or  five  times ; and 
when  he  becomes  tolerably  expert  in  the  different  manipu- 
lations, he  is  examined  by  the  professor,  previous  to  his 
operating  on  the  Hving  subject. 

There  is  a system  in  Vienna,  which  is  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  the  student  of  midwifery,  particularly  if  he 
would  be  saving  in  money  matters.  A large  room  is  set 
apart  for  those  students  who  may  be  on  night  duty,  and 
where  some  fifteen  or  twenty  beds  are  placed.  The  fee 
for  attendance  on  the  clinique  is  4 florins  (8s.),  and  for  this 
sum  the  student  can  obtain  a bed  in  the  above-named  room, 
with  coals,  candles,  and  attendance,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  he  is  on  duty  at  the  clinique.  The  apartment, 
of  course,  is  not  private,  being  common  to  some  twenty 
students,  and  the  attendance  is  none  of  the  best : but  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  study  this  branch  of  the  profession,  it  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity,  and  a great  many  students 
take  advantage  of  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a diploma  in 
midwifery,  the  student  must  take  duty  every  day  or  night, 
for  a period  of  two  months.  In  case  he  does  not  attend 
regularly,  the  professor  prolongs  the  period,  until  he  thinks 
a sufficient  amount  of  at  least  practical  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired ; he  is  then  admitted  for  examination. 

The  number  of  accouchements  which  occur  yearly  varies 
between  7,000  and  8,000 ; of  these,  the  greater  number  be- 
long to  Vienna  itself,  the  remainder  come  from  Hietzing, 
Laxenburgh,  and  other  villages  lying  around  Vienna. 
The  cases  are  not  conducted  altogether  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  own  hospitals ; the  person  attending  the  case  sup- 
ports the  perinseum  with  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  pressure  on  the  abdomen  with  the  other,  in  order,  as 
he  says,  to  make  the  head  of  the  child  descend  into  the 
pelvis;  the  midwife  on  duty  ties  the  cord  and  attends  to 
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other  parts  of  the  treatment,  which  in  England  are  gene- 
rally performed  by  the  surgeon. 

x^bout  190  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occurred  during  the 
year  1856 : of  these,  25  died — 8,  one  week  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  3,  two  weeks  after;  7,  three 
weeks ; 4,  six  weeks ; and  2,  eight  weeks  after.  Fifty-one 
were  attacked  by  the  disease  one  week  after  being  delivered ; 
35,  a fortnight  after ; 24,  three  weeks  after ; and  1,  four  weeks 
after.  In  28  cases  the  disease  was  localized  in  the  form  of 
endomatritis,  and  in  six,  in  matrophlebitis ; in  21,  peritonitis 
was  also  present.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  skin  of  a 
number  of  patients  wEo  were  attacked  by  puerperal  fever, 
became  of  an  icteric  tinge ; and  this  was  particularly  fre- 
quent in  the  month  of  January:  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  especially  in  August,  September,  and  November, 
not  a single  case  of  this  disease  occurred.  Epidemics  of 
puerperal  fever  were  some  time  ago  very  frequent  in  the 
midwifery  division  of  the  Universal  Hospital:  they  are, 
however,  becoming  less  so,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
sanitary  arrangements  maintained  by  Professor  Braun. 

The  school  of  pathological  anatomy  at  Vienna  owes  its 
existence  and  celebrity  to  Professor  Rokitansky,  whose 
reputation  as  its  head  is  too  well  known  to  make  comment 
necessary.  Before  this  gentleman’s  time,  little  or  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  pathological  anat.omy  in  Germany,  or  even 
in  Europe ; he  was  the  first  who  caused  attention  to  be  di- 
rected to  it,  with  regard  to  the  study  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  disease,  and  thereby  to  the  discovery  of  more  cer- 
tain indications  to  treatment.  His  example  was  followed  by 
many  other  continental  schools ; and  chairs  of  pathological 
anatomy  were  established  at  most  of  the  principal  univer- 
sities in  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  immense  materiel  af- 
forded by  the  Universal  Hospital  for  this  study — n materiel 
which,  perhaps,  with  one  single  exception,  is  not  to  be 
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equalled  by  any  other  hospital  in  Europe — has  contributed 
in  no  small  measm'e  to  the  professor’s  success  in  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  medicine. 

The  post  mortem  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  our  own  military  hospitals ; the  changes  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  in  the  different  viscera,  are  called 
out  by  the  assistant,  and  written  down  by  a clerk,  who  is 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  case  is  afterwards 
lectured  on  in  the  private  lecture  rooms,  either  by  Roki- 
tansky or  his  assistant.  The  structural  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  have 
been  more  fully  elucidated  by  Professor  Rokitansky,  than 
by  any  other  person.  Unfortunately,  only  a few  of  the 
articles  published  by  him  on  this  subject  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Connected  in  a certain  manner  with  the  last  mentioned, 
are  the  classes  for  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
and  physiology.  These  are  conducted  by  Professors 
Hyrtl  and  Briicke : the  former  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a work  on  anatomy,  the  book  generally  used  by  students 
in  Austria,  and  also  as  the  inventor  of  a new  mode  of 
injecting  the  different  tissues  of  the  human  body;  the 
latter  principally  by  his  microscopic  researches,  and  by  his 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human  eye,  one  of  the  muscles 
of  which  (the  tensor  chorioidea)  he  was  the  first  to  describe. 
The  anatomical  lecture  rooms  are  not  in  the  hospital,  but 
in  a building  adjoining  it,  erected  for  the  purpose.  Pro- 
fessor Hyrtl’s  lecture  generally  commences  about  o’clock,, 
and  is  always  so  crowded  that  a stranger  frequently 
finds  it  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  admission.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  best  lecturer  in  Vienna,  not  only  from  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  expounds  his  views,  but  from  his  elo- 
quent and  pleasing  style.  Professor  Briicke’s  lecture  on 
physiology  takes  place  about  an  hour  earlier:  an  excellent 
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opportunity  of  studying  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
diflFerent  viscera  and  tissues  is  here  offered,  as  a number 
of  microscopes  are  placed  at  the  professor’s  disposal  by  the 
government;  and  the  student,  by  paying  a trifling  sum 
monthly,  can  work  in  the  laboratory  every  day  from  12 
o’clock  to  5 or  6 in  the  evening.  This  branch  of  medicine 
has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world : Briicke  in  Vienna,  Vii’chow  and 
Muller  in  Berlin,  and  Kolliker  in  Wurzburgh,  have  each 
contributed  in  a very  great  measure  to  its  literature : and 
have  simplified  what  have  been  hitherto  almost  insurmoimt- 
able  obstacles  to  students.  There  is  another  laboratory  in 
Vienna  besides  that  of  Professor  Briicke  for  the  purpose  of 
microscopic  studies,  directed  by  Dr.  Wedl.  Its  advan- 
tages are,  I believe,  not  so  great  as  those  presented  in  the 
establishment  of  Professor  Briicke,  inasmuch  as  a greater 
number  of  students  are  present,  and  the  teacher  is  conse- 
quently unable  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  each.  To  a 
person,  however,  who  has  had  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  it  presents  probably  as  good  an  opportimity  for 
study  as  the  other. 

There  are  a number  of  ice  houses  in  the  Vienna  hospital, 
an  advantage  which  few  institutions  for  the  caring  of  the 
sick  in  our  own  country  can  boast  of.  The  ice  is  stored 
up  every  winter  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  till  the  win- 
ter following,  so  as  to  secure  an  abundant  stock  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies  in  the  eye  and  fever  wai’ds ; and  there 
is  no  city  in  the  world  where  it  is  more  required,  as  the 
weather  in  summer  is  sometimes  as  hot  as  in  southern  Italy ; 
and  such  quantities  of  dust  are  rarely  seen  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe.  Although  this  hospital  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  regulated, 
with  regard  to  its  ventilation,  cooking,  food,  &c.  In 
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some  of  the  wards,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  a 
quantity  of  juniper  wood  before  the  professor  makes  his 
morning  visit,  in  order  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  odours 
arising  from  a defective  ventilation : and  although  this  has 
been  remarked  by  almost  every  visitor,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly a subject  of  complaint,  it  remains  unremedied  up 
to  the  present  time.  This  of  itself,  particularly  in  eye  and 
fever  wards,  would  tend  to  bring  the  cases  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful termination.  The  food  supplied  is  also  of  a very  in- 
ferior description ; and  the  preparation  of  it  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  cooking  for  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment is  for  the  most  part  performed  in  one  apartment ; and 
as  some  of  the  wards  are  rather  distant  from  it,  it  follows 
that  the  food,  in  many  cases,  is  cold  when  the  patients  re- 
ceive it ; and  this  is  a matter  of  daily  complaint.  Our  own 
hospitals,  those  in  France,  and  even  some  of  those  in 
northern  Italy,  are  far  superior  to  that  of  Vienna  in  this 
respect.  The  matter,  however,  has  been  so  often  complained 
of,  that,  no  doubt,  before  long,  means  will  be  taken  to 
correct  it. 

According  to  the  hospital  reports,  the  number  of  pa- 
tients treated  within  the  walls  dm’ing  the  year  1856,  was 
25,512:  of  these,  16,967  were  discharged  cm:ed,  2,059  im- 
proved under  treatment,  but  did  not  become  perfectly  well, 
and  963  remained  without  improvement.  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  3,222  died,  and  2,300  continued  at  the 
end  of  the  year  under  treatment.  There  were  2,573  cases 
of  typhus,  1,830  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  1,338  of 
tuberculosis,  1,709  of  syphilis,  1,208  cases  of  bronchitis,  661 
of  rheumatism,  660  of  pneumonia,  629  of  intermittent  fever, 
514  of  non-contagious  exanthematous  diseases,  496  of  small 
pox,  193  of  puerperal  fever,  229  of  emphysema  of  the  lung ; 
and  the  remainder  was  composed  of  the  general  run  of 
hospital  cases,  medical  and  surgical.  The  greatest  amount 
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of  disease  with  regard  to  both  sexes,  occurred  in  September, 
and  decreased  in  the  following  order  with  regard  to  the 
men:  August,  October,  November,  July,  June,  February, 
March,  May,  April,  December,  January ; and  with  regard 
to  the  women : October,  August,  July,  November,  Febru- 
ary, March,  December,  June,  May,  January,  and  April. 

Vienna  lies  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea: 
on  the  warmest  day  in  summer,  the  thermometer  seldom 
exceeds  26.5®  Reaumur,  and  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter, 
about  10.4®  R.  During  certain  seasons,  the  wind  comes 
down  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  with  such  force, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  in  the  Stephans 
Platz,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  one’s  feet:  in  fact, 
Vienna  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  particular.  The  heat  in 
summer  is  particularly  disagreeable,  from  its  close,  suffo- 
cating nature,  and  from  the  quantities  of  dust  which  are 
blown  about,  the  watering  of  the  streets,  particularly  in 
the  Vorstadte,  not  being  much  attended  to ; the  suburbs, 
however,  offer  a charming  retreat  to  the  invalid  during  the 
summer  months.  With  the  exception  of  Paris,  there  is  no 
school  of  medicine  so  firequented  by  foreigners.  Here  are 
to  be  met  students  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
mixing  together  and  making  use  of  the  same  language. 
The  names  and  works  of  the  principal  medical  men  of 
Europe  are  subjects  of  frequent  discussion  among  them ; 
and  Astley  Cooper,  Bright,  Williams,  Bowman,  and  Fer- 
gusson,  as  well  as  our  own  countrymen,  Stokes,  Banks, 
Corrigan,  Marsh,  and  Montgomery,  are  made  frequent 
mention  of. 

To  one  not  possessing  the  requisite  pecuniary  means  for 
studying  in  a large  city,  and  desirous  of  having  a first-class 
diploma,  this  school  affords  an  excellent  opportimity,  as  it  is 
only  requisite  to  study  one  semestre  at  Vienna ; the  remaining 
four  years  can  be  spent  at  one  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the 
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provinces,  'where  living  is  exceedingly  cheap,  one-half  of 
the  sum  required  in  England  being  sufficient.  The  exa- 
minations are  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
France,  except  that  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
Master  of  Surgery  can  be  taken  separately,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  latter  country.  The  military  physicians 
resident  in  Vienna,  or  those  attached  to  regiments  stationed 
near  it,  have  an  institution  of  their  own,  built  expressly  for 
the  instruction  of  young  military  surgeons,  in  1784,  by 
Joseph  II.,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  Josephinum. 
There  are  six  professors  attached  to  it,  selected  principally 
from  universities  in  Austria;  and  the  students  consist  of 
those  who  may  be  waiting  for  appointments  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  of  those  who,  as  before  stated,  may  be  attached 
to  regiments  stationed  in  and  about  Vienna.  The  hospital 
connected  with  this  institution  is  probably  the  best  arranged 
in  Vienna.  The  surgical  wards  of  Professor  Pitha,  as  well 
as  the  eye  wards  of  Professor  Stellwag  von  Carion,  cannot 
be  excelled  in  neatness  and  order : and  although  they  are 
almost  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  use  of  military  physicians, 
yet  the  professors  readily  grant  permission  to  foreigners  to 
attend  them.  The  eye  wards  can  be  visited  regularly,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  by  the  non-military  surgeons  who  attend  the 
professor’s  course.  Besides  the  “ Allgemein  Krankenhaus,” 
there  are  other  hospitals  in  Vienna,  particularly  the  Bezirk’s 
Hospital  on  the  “ Wien,”  containing  about  800  beds ; the 
Filial  Hospital  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  400  beds ; and  the  Saint 
Joseph’s  hospital  for  children,  which  contains  100  beds. 
There  are  also  two  homoeopathic  hospitals,  one  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt, directed  by  Dr.  Wurm,  containing  about  60  beds, 
and  one  in  Gumpendorf,  directed  by  Dr.  Fleischman,  con- 
taining 80  beds  ; and  lastly,  two  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  containing  together  about  800  beds.  One  of  these 
latter  has  been  built  within  the  last  few  years,  in  connection 
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with  the  General  Hospital,  as  the  building  in  that  estab- 
lishment was  found  insufficient  to  contain  the  number 
of  patients  who  applied  for  admission.  The  building  itself 
is  exceedingly  magnificient,  and  the  gardens  attached  to  it 
are  spacious,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  divided  into  ffi’st, 
second, and  third  classes, for  paying  and  non-paying  patients. 
The  different  apartments  are  heated  by  a hot  air  apparatus, 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole  building.  They  are 
clean  and  neat,  but  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  equal  those  of 
Swift’s  Hospital  in  comfort,  particularly  those  for  first-class 
patients.  The  silent  system  of  treatment  is  not  approved 
of  here,  the  surgeons  laying  great  stress  on  talking  and 
reasoning  with  the  patients ; and  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  greater  number  of  cures  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
hospital,  have  been  brought  about  in  this  manner.  There 
are  four  resident  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  a director  who 
also  lives  in  the  hospital,  and  who  generally  visits  the  patients 
himself  every  morning.  Medical  strangers,  on  presenting 
their  cards,  are  allowed  to  go  round  with  the  surgeon ; it 
is,  however,  better,  if  possible,  to  get  a card  of  introduction 
to  the  director,  or  to  some  officer  of  the  establishment,  as 
there  seems  to  be  a decided  reluctance  to  allow  any  person 
who  may  present  himself,  to  visit  the  hospital  merely  upon 
his  own  statement  that  he  is  a medical  man;  and  in 
some  cases  not  one-half  of  the  hospital  is  shown  to  such 
visitors.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  hospitals,  they  are 
seldom  visited  by  students,  and  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  homoeopathic  ones,  little  or  nothing  of  interest 
to  the  medical  visitor.  In  order  to  visit  these  last  mentioned, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  medical  man  to  present  his  card 
at  the  regular  hour  of  visit,  and  he  is  conducted  round  the 
wards  by  the  visiting  surgeon.  Both  homoeopathic  hospitals 
receive  grants  fi’om  government,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ments are  directed  by  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  act  as 
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nurses.  Up  to  a few  months  ago,  lectures  were  given  in 
the  hospital  at  Gumpenclorf  on  the  practice  of  homceopathy, 
hy  Drs.  Wurm  and  Fleischman,  who  are  the  principal 
liomoeopathic  practitioners  in  Vienna.  These  lectm’es  were, 
however,  attended  for  the  most  part,  by  unbelievers  in  the 
sublime  truths  laid  down  by  the  professors,  and  who  came 
more  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  lecturers,  than  of  studying  a new  method  of  treating 
disease.  In  consequence  of  this,  a new  mode  of  instruction, 
wliich  was  to  be  quite  private,  was  arranged ; and  none 
were  admitted  who  were  not  known  to  some  of  the  leaders 
of  homoeopathy  as  really  interested  in  the  study.  The 
visit  in  the  Leopoldstadt  Hosj)ital  takes  place  about  4^  p.m  ; 
it  is  made  by  Dr.  Wurm,  one  of  the  late  lecturers  on 
homoeopathy ; he  carries  round  with  him  a small  case,  in 
which  are  some  50  or  60  glass  tubes,  containing  the  dif- 
ferent remedies  employed  by  homoeopathic  practitioners. 
He  opened  this  case  several  times  in  our  presence,  but  on 
looking  around  him,  immediately  shut  it  up  again,  proba- 
bly on  perceiving  that  strangers  were  present.  In  fact, 
little  or  nothing  is  done  or  said  in  presence  of  strangers ; 
and  very  little  of  their  treatment  can  be  learnt  by  one  un- 
initiated in  their  art.  The  treatment  of  each  patient  and 
the  diet,  are  marked  on  a board  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 
There  were  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  we  were  allowed  to 
examine,  treated  with  phosphorus ; of  acute  rheumatism, 
treated  with  tartar  emetic;  and  of  syphilis,  treated  with 
mercury;  all,  of  course,  prescribed  in  infinitesimal  doses. 
As  far  as  I could  judge  from  one  or  two  casual  visits, 
the  patients  did  not,  at  all  events,  appear  to  get  worse ; 
and  they  were  in  much  better  spirits,  and  more  content, 
than  any  I have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  wards  are  ar- 
ranged with  extraordinary  neatness;  some  of  them  am 
even  carpeted;  and  the  attendance  and  food  are  both 
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excellent;  which  alone  must  have  considerable  influence 
on  disease  occurring  in  such  broken-down  subjects  as  one 
sees  every  day  in  hospital.* 

From  a system  of  centralization,  Vienna  is  made  the 
depot,  the  head-quarters  of  learning  in  Austria.  There  are, 
however,  other  excellent  universities  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  viz.,  those  of  Prague,  Pesth,  Cracow,  Padua, 
Pavia,  and  Gratz.  In  the  latter  city  there  is  no  medical 
school ; the  government,  however,  is  about  establishing  one 
there;  and  from  its  being  in  direct  communication  with 
Vienna,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  speedily  become  as 
well  attended  as  most  of  the  other  provincial  ones. 

From  time  immemorial,  Prague  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  learning;  in  fact,  the  first  German  miiversity  was 
built  there : and  as  it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  stu- 
dents from  various  countries  resorted  there  to  study.  The 
successor  of  Charles  IV.,  however,  wished  to  limit  the  rather 
extended  privileges  allowed  to  foreigners ; the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  students  left 
the  university ; and  those  of  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Cra- 
cow were  founded.  The  university  is  in  the  Altstadt,  or  old 
portion  of  the  city;  and  is  called  the  Carolinum,  from 
Charles  IV.,  who  founded  it.  The  lectures  on  law  and 

* A case  occurred  some  time  ago  in  Vienna  which  brought  homoeopathy  into 
considerable  repute.  A patient  afifected  with  a malignant  growth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  elbow-joint,  consulted  several  of  the  principal  surgeons  in  Vienn.-!, 
who  recommended  the  removal  of  the  limb.  The  patient,  however,  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  operation,  consulted  a homoeopathist,  who  prescribed  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  salicene.  A short  time  after  the  commencement  of  this  treat- 
ment the  diseased  portion  of  the  arm  sloughed,  the  whole  mass  dropped  out, 
and  the  wound  healed  up  in  about  three  weeks.  Here  was  an  edatant  case 
illustrative  of  the  glorious  truths  of  homoeopathy  1 The  case  was  noised  abroad, 
and  eventually  came  to  the  ears  of  the  government,  who  sent  an  order  to  the 
different  professors  at  the  hospital  to  make  a trial  of  salicene  in  cases  of  cancer. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  unsatisfactory,  but  homoeopathy  acquired  considerable 
fame  by  the  affair,  and  has  at  the  present  day  a great  number  of  adherents  in 
Austria. 
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medicine  only,  are  delivered  there ; those  on  philosophy  and 
theology,  are.held  in  the  Collegium  Clementinum,  an  enor- 
mous building  erected  by  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1770, 
which  contains  the  library  of  the  university,  consisting  of 
130,000  volumes,  and  which  is  rich  in  Bohemian  literature, 
and  natural  history.  The  observatory  and  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  form  also  a part  of  the  building.  At  the  present 
day,  the  school  of  medicine  of  Prague  is  the  second  in 
Austria;  it  has  excellent  surgical  and  medical  cliniques; 
its  midwifery  school  enjoys  a high  reputation  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  its  eye  wards  are  surpassed  by  none  in  Europe : 
it  has  also  on  excellent  hospital  for  diseases  of  children,  and 
every  opportunity  is  given  to  the  student  of  learning  these 
branches  of  his  profession.  This  school  of  medicine  suffered 
a severe  loss  in  the  persons  of  Professors  Arlt  and  Pitha, 
who  were  called  to  Vienna  to  fill  the  chairs  of  ophthalmo- 
logy  and  military  surgery  there.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
ably  replaced  by  Professor  von  Hasner ; the  latter  chair  had 
not  been  filled  up  when  I visited  Prague,  nor  am  I aware- 
that  it  has  been,  up  to  the  present.  The  opportunities  for 
dissecting  are  also  very  favourable  here,  the  fees,  as  in  all 
provincial  towns  in  Austria,  being  low,  and  the  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  subjects  being  seldom  interfered  with 
by  the  church,  which  occurs  from  time  to  time  at  Vienna, 
an  instance  of  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
during  my  residence  there.  Most  of  the  provincial  univer- 
sities had  private  funds  of  their  own,  which  were  managed 
by  the  professors,  and  employed  as  they  thought  proper ; 
some  time  ago,  however,  the  government  took  the  con- 
trol of  these  funds  into  their  own  hands,  feeling  pretty 
sure  tliat  neither  Hungary  nor  Poland  were  in  a state  to 
resent  it:  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  doled 
out  in  the  most  sparing  manner,  and  employed,  for  the 
most  part,  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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miiversitj.  Among  the  provincial  universities  which  suf- 
fered most  severely  by  this  measure  was  that  of  Cracow, 
once  the  capital  city  of  Poland.  This  was,  at  one  time,  one 
of  the  most  famous  schools  for  learning  in  Poland,  and  had 
considerable  private  funds  belonging  to  it.  Wlien  the 
city  became  a portion  of  Austrian  territory,  the  university 
gradually  declined:  and  after  the  insurrection  of  1846,  it 
was  dealt  with  rather  severely  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment— the  students  there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Austria,  having  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affair.  At 
present,  although  it  has  a medical  school  attached  to  it,  and 
young  men  of  talent  among  its  professors,  it  numbers 
scai’cely  300  students;  and  these  consist,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  persons  who  are  compelled  by  the  “ res  angusta 
domi  to  study  there : the  greater  number  of  Poles  who  can 
afford  it,  going  to  Vienna  for  that  purpose.  With  regard  to 
university  appointments,  Austria  acts  diplomatically,  as  she 
does  in  most  other  respects : she  invites  all  those  persons 
in  her  conquered  provinces,  who  may  wish  for  professor- 
ships in  Austrian  universities,  to  come  to  Vienna  to  study, 
and  afterwards  presents  them  with  appointments ; thereby 
attaining  a threefold  object,  viz.,  the  spreading  of  the  Ger- 
man language  among  her  conquered  subjects ; the  acquir- 
ing of  a more  secure  hold  on  the  professors,  who,  in  case 
of  a revolution,  would  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
government ; and  appeasing  the  people  by  giving  the  ap- 
pointments to  their  own  countrymen.  That  she  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a certain  extent  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; but  that  she  ever  will  or  can  succeed  in 
Italy,  is,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
It  is  true,  that  numbers  of  Italians  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Vienna,  seeking  for  occupation  at  the  different  universities, 
or  appointments  in  the  government  oflSces ; but  these  are 
for  the  most  part  the  “ canaille"  of  the  population,  or  those 
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•who  have  not  adequate  means  of  support;  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  better  classes  keep  aloof  from  the  Austrians, 
and  do  not  permit  the  slightest  intimacy  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  officials  and  themselves. 

The  university  of  Pesth  has  also  suffered  in  common 
with  the  other  provincial  ones.  In  fact,  in  proportion 
as  the  university  of  Vienna  increased  in  celebrity,  to 
the  same  extent  did  the  smaller  ones  decrease ; so  that 
at  present,  students  that  can  at  all  afford  it,  seldom 
remain  more  than  two  years  at  any  of  the  minor  schools. 
The  professors,  consequently,  receive  little  encourage- 
ment; and  to  many  of  them,  it  is  almost  a matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  their  lectures  are  numerously  attended 
or  not.  The  number  of  students  at  Pesth  does  not 
exceed  1,000:  of  these,  about  one-thu’d  are  medical.  The 
school  is  indeed  chiefly  regarded  as  a preparatory  institu- 
tion, and  has  never  been  much  favoured  as  far  as  medicine 
is  concerned.  Although  Pesth  has  advanced  immensely 
under  Austrian  rule,  the  greater  number  of  Hungarians 
look  on  anything  done  to  improve  their  condition,  morally 
or  physically  by  their  conquerors,  with  the  greatest  apathy : 
they  are  a dispirited  people,  but  they  have  not  yet  lost  all 
hope  of  becoming  once  more  free,  and  of  having  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  for  a ruler.  However  hateful  to 
them  their  incorporation  with  Austria  may  be,  there  is  one 
advantage  which  results  from  it ; it  opens  up  to  them  a 
trade  by  the  steamers  on  the  Danube  with  Constantinople 
and  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea ; which  perhaps  never  would 
have  happened  had  they  remained  a free  people : employ- 
ment is  thereby  given  to  the  lower  classes,  great  numbers  of 
whom,  before  the  union  with  Austria,  led  an  iiTegular  and 
wandering  life.  The  Hungarians,  however,  have  grievances 
in  many  respects,  which  Austria  would  do  well  to  take  into 
serious  consideration.  Although  Pesth  and  the  larger 
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towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  are  governed  inucfr 
in  the  same  way  as  Vienna  itself,  yet  the  more  distant  and 
smaller  ones  are,  for  the  most  part,  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  military  commandant  stationed  there ; and  he  rules  as 
he  thinks  proper,  which  is  generally  with  a rod  of  iron. 
Poor  people,  for  instance,  who  scarcely  possess  more  than 
one  cow  or  a few  goats,  are  often  reduced  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  seeing  these  sold  before  their  eyes,  in  order  to 
pay  the  taxes  levied  on  them  by  their  conquerors.  Disturb- 
ances, consequently,  often  break  out  in  the  more  remote 
towns,  which,  however,  are  soon  allayed,  as  the  number  of 
military  quartered  in  each  place,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
hold  the  inhabitants  in  check.  The  true  history  of  these 
outbreaks  is  seldom  known  at  Vienna. 

Scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  present  population  of  Hungary 
belongs  to  the  Magyar,  or  true  Hungarian  race ; the  rest  is 
composed  of  Croats,  Scalvonians,  and  Austrians : and  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  so  mixed,  it  is  impossible 
that  each  sect  can  take  an  equal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state ; and  this  is  Austria’s  greatest  security  in  holding  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Were  the  Magyars  themselves 
united  (their  number  is,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
about  15,000,000;  this  is,  however,  according  to  the 
Austrians,  much  beyond  the  actual  number),  there  might 
still  be  some  hope  for  Hungary ; but  they  are  seldom  on 
terms  of  perfect  understanding  among  themselves,  and  they 
are  scattered  besides  over  such  an  extent  of  country,  that  a 
combined  movement  on  their  part  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. Austria  considers  Hungary  at  present  completely 
subdued ; she  does  not,  consequently,  make  the  same  con- 
cessions to  her  as  to  her  Italian  subjects.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  former  are  obliged  to  speak  German  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Vienna,  while  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  speak  their  own  language,  and  are  treated  with. 
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every  possible  indulgence ; so  much  so,  that  if  an  Austrian 
and  an  Italian  were  to  apply  for  the  same  appointment,  the 
Italian  would  unquestionably  obtain  it,  provided  he  were 
equally  well  qualified  for  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  Austria 
does  not  put  the  slightest  faith  in  her  subjects  in  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  but  is  in  constant  dread  of  them;  in  proof  of 
which  she  is  constantly  engaged  in  fortifying  the  towns  in 
Lombardy,  keeps  enormous  garrisons  in  every  place  capable 
of  receiving  them,  and  her  secret  police  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  cafe  and  restaurant^  from  Naples  to  Venice  and 
Milan.  All  this  she  requires  to  enable  her  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  country ; for  if  she  is  hated  in  Hungary,  she  is 
trebly  hated  in  Italy.  Disagreeable,  however,  as  this  rule 
may  be  to  the  Italians,  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  towns 
of  Lombardy  have  increased  their  trade  and  wealth  im- 
mensely, since  coming  under  Austrian  sway.  Venice,  for  ex- 
ample, had  lost  nearly  all  its  commerce  before  its  annexation 
to  Austria,  and  its  population  numbered  scarcely  96,000 
souls  : on  its  becoming  Austrian  territory,  it  was  declared 
a free  port,  and  its  trade  immediately  afterwards  increased 
in  such  a surprising  manner,  that  it  now  bids  fair  to  rival 
Trieste ; and  its  population  at  the  last  census  had  increased 
to  125,000.  From  its  position  as  a maratime  town,  it  offers 
great  facilities  for  Austria’s  increasing  trade  with  the  ports 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Trieste,  it  is  true,  has  a better  har- 
bour, and  is  more  convenient  for  shipping,  but  its  trade  has 
so  rapidly  increased,  that,  in  a short  time,  it  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  the  numbers  of  vessels  that  visit 
it;  so  that  the  surplus  will  most  likely  find  its  way  to 
Venice.  The  Austrians  have  already  commenced  to  use 
the  city  as  a depot  for  their  ships  of  war ; and  as  the  harbour 
has  lately  been  considerable  improved  and  deepened,  there 
is  a probability  of  Venice  becoming  once  more  distinguished 
as  a seaport.  U'hcre  is  not  the  same  degree  of  dislike  shown 
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to  the  Austrians  here,  as  in  Milan  and  the  other  towns  in 
Lombardy ; probably  from  the  absence  of  a court,  and  from 
the  number  of  Austrian  merchants  resident  in  that  city, 
who  are  the  chief  promoters  of  trade,  and  who  have  become 
so  allied  with  their  Italian  confreres,  thait  the  feeling  of  dis- 
like, if  it  really  exist,  is  at  least  not  so  evident  as  elsewhere. 
The  existence  of  such  a feeling,  how^ever,  could  hardly 
be  wondered  at ; as,  independently  of  their  presence  in  the 
country  as  conquerors,  their  somewhat  unpolished  manners, 
their  language  which  sounds  so  harsh  to  an  Italian  ear,  and 
the  overbearing  haughtiness  of  the  military  officials,  all 
tend  to  render  them  disagreeable  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  Italians.  Their  presence,  however,  in  Lombardy,  has 
rendered  the  country  more  pleasant  to  the  traveller,  than 
most  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy ; there  is  not  so  much  of 
the  imposition  there  which  is  to  be  met^^with  in  th estates 
of  the  Chm’ch,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; no]^troops  of 
lazzaroni,  who  surround  the  traveller’s  caiTiage,  and  extort 
money  from  him ; a system  of  robbery  which  occurs  every 
day  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  which  frequently  calls 
forth  from  our  own  countrymen  the  argumentum  ad  baculum, 
so  often  attended  with  fatal  results.  This  conduct,  if  not 
sanctioned  ■ by  the  Neapolitan  government,  _^is,  at  least 
winked  at;  and  the  police  employes,  when  any  of  them 
chance  to  be  present,  which  indeed  seldom  happens,  never 
attempt  to  interfere.  In  fact,  it  is  a’cominon  saying  among 
visitors  in  southern  Italy,  that  the  banditti  have  been  driven 
from  the  mountains,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns, 
in  order  to  practise  their  calling  with  greater  safety. 
Lombardy  is,  to  a certain  extent,  free  from  such  characters ; 
the  classes  of  people  known  as  ciceroni  and  faquini,  are 
watched  by  the  police  with  a rigour  which  effectually  pre- 
vents them  from  preying  on  strangers ; and  when  a pei*son 
finds  that  he  has  been  imposed  on,  it  is  only  necessar}'  to 
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to  mention  the  affair  to  the  police,  in  order  to  obtain  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Austria  draws  about  £2,500,000  yearly- 
out  of  Lombardy ; it  is  the  fairest  portion  of  her  dominions, 
and  as  a wine  country,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world ; and 
for  those  reasons  she  holds  it  with  so  much  pertinacity. 
Milan,  the  capital,  has  a population  of  about  180,000  inha- 
bitants ; it  is  the  finest  city  in  northern  Italy,  and  boasts 
of  no  less  than  80  churches.  From  its  being  the  head- 
quarters of  Italian  republicanism,  it  is  more  dreaded  by 
Austria  than  any  other  part  of  her  possessions;  armed 
guards  patrol  the  city  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  one-half 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  cafes  and  restaurants  consists  of 
police  spies : besides,  little  or  no  intercourse  takes  place 
between  the  Austrian  officials  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
mutual  invitations  are  unheard  of.  The  institutions  of 
Milan  and  other  Austro-Italian  towns  are,  however,  little 
interfered  with,  as  to  the  appointment  of  professors,  &c. ; 
scarcely  a single  instance  has  occurred  of  an  Italian  being 
supplanted  by  an  Austrian ; and  indeed,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  every  indulgence  is  extended  to  the  Italians,  the 
preference  being  given  to  them,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
Austria  Proper,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  This  is  sometimes 
carried  so  far,  that  Italian  priests  are  sent  to  officiate  in  the 
distant  towns  in  Poland,  without  understanding  a word  of 
the  language,  and,  consequently,  but  ill  qualified  to  benefit 
the  people  by  spiritual  advice.  By  almost  all  classes  of 
Italians,  however,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  high  offices  under  the  government, 
these  appointments  are  looked  on  as  a right  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  nor  will  the  holding  of  them  interfere  with 
their  designs  of  again  striking  a blow  for  Italy,  when  a 
fitting  opportunity  may  arrive.  Those  who  hold  high 
official  appointments,  discourage  any  attemj)!  on  the  part 
of  their  countrymen  to  subvert  the  Austrian  rule : many  of 
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these  are  high  in  favour  with  the  Emperor ; and  it  is  partly 
by  then’  means,  as  well  as  by  a powerful  army,  that  their 
fiery  countrymen  ai*e  compelled  to  submit  to  what  they  call 
“ the  temporary  power”  of  Austria  in  Italy.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  Italians  in  Lombardy  at  the  present  day  is, 
that  the  first  war  of  consequence  in  which  Austria  engages, 
will  be  a signal  for*  her  dismemberment — a signal  for  revo- 
lution in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  even  in  Austria 
Proper ; for,  in  this  latter  province,  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  decidedly  of  republican  tendencies.  The 
government  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  confi- 
dent in  this  respect,  for  although  it  has  an  immense  army 
at  its  command,  yet  it  shows,  by  the  perpetual  changing  of 
the  military  from  place  to  place,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  regiments,  that  it  does  not 
wish  any  intimacy  to  spring  up  between  the  military  and 
the  people. 

Although  there  is  no  regular  school  of  medicine  at 
Milan,  it  boasts  of  the  second  largest  hospital  in  the 
Austrian  territory;  one,  which  in  its  internal  arrangements, 
cleanliness,  and  quality  of  food,  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
that  of  Vienna.  The  building  itself  was  at  one  time  the 
palace  of  the  Dukes  Sfforza,  and  is  of  immense  extent.  It 
can  accommodate  about  2,500  patients ; but,  in  case  of 
necessity,  room  could  be  made  for  nearly  1,000  more.  The 
personnel  of  the  hospital — physicians,  surgeons,  assistants, 
and  dressers,  amounts  to  100;  all  of  whom  receive  salaries 
from  government.  There  are  twelve  head  physicians,  and 
six  head  surgeons : these  do  not  visit  the  wards  regularly, 
but  resemble  our  consulting  more  than  our  visiting  sur- 
geons. Under  these,  are  the  ordinary  and  assistant  me- 
dical officers,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  generally  on  duty  in 
the  wards,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  attend  to  any 
cases  of  emergency  that  may  occur.  On  the  premises  are 
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a butchery,  a bakery,  and  an  immense  lavoir;  so  that  almost 
everything  required  for  the  actual  use  of  the  patients,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  medicines,  is  prepared  in  the  hospital : 
and  thus  procured  cheaper  and  better  than  if  purchased  in 
the  city.  The  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  cooked,  I have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  other  hospi- 
tal, whether  in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The  wards 
are  arranged  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Vienna,  each 
class  of  diseases  being  for  the  most  part  kept  separate,  and 
having  its  staff  of  physicians  and  dressers  attached  to  it. 
The  beds  in  some  of  the  divisions  are  placed  a little  too 
closely  together,  but  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  which  per- 
vade the  whole  establishment  are  seldom  excelled.  The  eye 
wards,  in  which  are  about  50  beds,  are  attended  daily  by 
the  surgeons  Gherni  and  Marchetti  j the  latter  is  a pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Flarer  of  Pavia:  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  as, 
although  he  occupies  himself  almost  solely  with  ophthalmic 
surgery,  he  never  attempts  to  operate  for  cataract  by  ex- 
traction, always  operating  by  discission  or  depression : the 
former  (Gherni)  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  de^ 
pression.  There  are  two  other  hospitals  at  Milan,  “ Fate 
bene  Fratelli,”  and  “Fate  bene  Sorelle:”  the  latter  has 
attached  to  it  Professor  Quaglino,  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  talented  physicians  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
holds  a dispensary  every  day  at  his  own  house,  principally 
for  poor  patients ; and  the  number  of  these  treated  by  him  an- 
nually varies  from  2,000  to  3,000.  He  is,  I believe,  the  only 
oculist  of  eminence  in  the  north  of  Italy  (with  the  exception 
of  Sperino  of  Turin)  who  operates  cataract  by  extraction. 

There  is  an  excellent  University  at  Padua,  to  which  is 
attached  a Medical  School : it  was  established  by  Frederick 
the  2nd,  in  1238,  and  has  been  visited  by  most  of  the 
Italian  and  many  German  celebrities,  whose  names  are  to 
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be  seen  written  on  the  walls  around  the  Court.  The 
medical  school  was  added  to  it  at  a much  later  period ; and  as 
it  is  now  conducted  by  professors  who  have  been  for  the 
most  part  educated  in  Vienna,  there  is  but  little  of  the 
cjuackery  and  charlatanery  to  be  met  with,  for  which,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  other  Italian  Schools,  it  was 
once  notorious.  In  former  times,  Padua  was  to  Italy 
what  Salamanca  was  to  Spain ; it  was  considered  the  head 
quarters  of  learning  in  the  country,  and  was  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  foreigners.  It  declined,  however,  considerably 
during  the  late  revolution,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  of 
the  other  universities,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
its  students  being  members  of  the  first  families  in  Italy, 
and  who  being  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  were  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  undergoing  a process  of  regene- 
ration, and  equals  most  of  the  Austrian  provincial  schools. 
The  museum  of  the  University  of  Padua  possesses  a large 
number  of  anatomical  preparations  in  wax : these  are  for 
the  most  part  ranged  round  the  operation  room,  which  is 
of  a tolerably  large  size,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose^ 
although  rather  defective  in  the  mode  in  -which  it  is 
lighted.  The  hospital  is  by  no  means  so  well  conducted  as 
that  of  Milan,  the  wards  being,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
slovenly  manner  arranged,  and  but  indifferently  venti- 
lated. There  are  about  20  beds  set  apart  for  the  treament 
of  eye  diseases ; these  are  superintended  by  Signor  Groppi, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  hospital,  but  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  class 
of  affections,  as  almost  all  the  cases  of  cataract  which 
he  had  operated  on  (he  operates  by  depression  exclu- 
sively) either  had  become  amaurotic,  or  inflammation 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  had  ensued  after  the  operation. 
Although  Padua  has  a population  of  nearly  50,000  inhabi- 
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tiints,  It  presents  sometimes  in  summer  tlie  aspect  of  a de- 
serted city:  it  contains  immense  gardens,  orchards,  and 
fields  witliin  its  walls ; and,  on  account  of  the  moderate  price 
of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  fame  of  its  univer- 
sity, which  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  Italy,  it  is  much 
visited  by  students.  At  Pavia  is  another  university,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Charlamagne.  It  was  at  one  time, 
in  high  repute,  but  is  at  present  much  decreased  in  fame, 
and  is  consequently  not  so  much  visited.  Franciscus  Flarer, 
a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  resides  here,  and  practises 
principally  as  an  oculist.  He  has  a very  large  practice, 
people  coming  fi’om  all  parts  of  the  world  to  consult  him. 
He  seldom  performs  any  other  operation  for  cataract  than 
depression,  as  reccomended  by  Scarpa;  and  (as  far  as  I 
could  learn)  it  seems  to  be  attended,  in  his  hands,  with  very 
favourable  results.  As  the  population  of  Pavia  is  only 
26,000,  the  number  of  interesting  cases  occuring  in  the 
town  itself,  is  very  small ; the  greater  number  of  patients 
come  from  other  towns,  drawn  thither  by  Flarer’s  repu- 
tation. 

Improvement  in  trade,  art,  and  science  in  Italy,  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  Austrian  rule  extends ; that  is,  unto  the 
Tuscan  frontier;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Tuscany 
separates  the  progressing  states,  firom  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  Naples,  which  may  be  called  the  non-progressing, 
or  rather  the  retrograding  ones.  The  Tuscans  of  the  present 
day  do  not  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors,  who 
were  famous  as  having  once  formed  the  advance-guard  of 
art  and  science  in  Italy ; the  same  lethargy  is  beginning 
to  make  its  appearance  there,  that  one  sees  in  almost  all  the 
towns  of  southern  Italy.  Florence,  however,  is  still  cele- 
brated as  a school  of  modern  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
as  a place  of  resort  for  men  of  science  and  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts ; the  greater  number  of  whom  are  foreigners,  not  drawn 
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thither  by  the  fame  of  living  artists,  but  by  the  works  of 
those  long  since  dead.  This  city  presents  little  of  impor- 
tance in  a medical  point  of  view.  It  has  a large  hospital, 
Sancta  Maria  la  Nuova,  where  the  different  diseases  are 
mixed  up  in  a somewhat  promiscuous  manner.  There  is 
little  to  interest  the  medical  visitor,  except,  perhaps,  rather  a 
novel  way  of  treating  diseases  of  the  eye,  viz : — shutting  the 
patients  up  in  a dark  room,  so  that  when  the  surgeon  makes 
his  visit  he  must  carry  a lamp  with  him,  a practice  which 
is  far  from  beneficial  to  the  patients.*  These  latter  diseases 
are  treated  for  the  most  part  as  local  affections ; constitu- 
tional remedies  are  seldom  employed,  the  French  idea  of 
treatment  being  followed  up  rather  than  the  German. 

Pisa,  besides  a large  hospital,  possesses  an  university, 
which  has  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  attached  to 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  celebrity,  although 
attended  by  a considerable  number  of  students.  The  hos- 
pital is  very  badly  ventilated,  and  is  exceedingly  damp ; 
consequently  ill  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  par- 
ticularly scrofulous  cases,  many  of  which  were  under 
treatment  during  my  visit  there. 

Southern  Italy  has  never  been  much  famed  for 
leechcraft ; even  in  these  days  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, it  is  in  almost  the  same  position  with  regard  to  medi- 
cal science  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  this  need  not  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  government  treats  everything  tending 
to  advance  art  and  science,  and  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  people,  with  the  greatest  apathy ; hence,  medical  men  do 
not  devote  themselves  zealously  to  a profession  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  not  looked  on  even  with  respect.  The  medical 
profession,  consequently,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 

* This  mode  of  treatment  has  already  been  described  and  commented  on  by 
Qnadri  of  Naples. 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  (apart  Jfii’om  foreign  practitioners,) 
is  in  a much  lower  condition  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  hospital  for  Incurables  at  Naples,  is  a pretty 
good  specimen  of  the  institutions  for  the  caring  of  the  sick 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a very  large  building, 
situated  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  dirty, 
narrow  streets  and  high  houses,  so  that  the  air  in  the 
locality  is  exceedingly  impure.  It  has  beds  for  1,500 
patients ; and  has  a numerous  staff  of  priests,  physicians, 
and  dressers  attached  to  it ; the  first  of  whom  are  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  in  everything  but  the  actual  prescribing 
for  the  sick.  The  physicians  play  altogether  a secondary 
role;  and,  indeed,  they  did  not  seem  to  concern  themselves 
much  about  the  matter,  as  the  irregularity  of  their  attend- 
ance proved,  some  days  passing  without  their  coming  at  all. 
The  wards  are  of  immense  extent,  exceedingly  lofty,  and 
ventilated  by  apertures  in  the  walls,  instead  of  windows. 
On  entering  the  hospital  we  were  struck  by  the  number  of 
people  (fi^iends  of  the  patients)  who  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  wards ; no  person  came  forward  to  receive  us,  or 
to  ask  our  business ; we  were  allowed  to  go  wherever  we 
wished,  without  a single  question  being  put  to  us.  In 
several  of  the  wards  numbers  of  priests  were  sitting, 
laughing  and  talking,  but  they  did  not  even  look  at 
us;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  women  who  were 
begging — one  meets  beggars  everywhere  in  Naples — 
scarcely  a single  person  accosted  us  during  our  visit,  which 
lasted  more  than  an  hour.  Some  of  the  patients  were  in 
a truly  pitiable  condition ; one,  in  particular,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  and  whose  face,  head, 
and  neck  were  so  completely  covered  with  flies, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  his  features; 
another,  who  seemed  also  to  be  suffering  from  the 
same  disease,  had  bed  linen  covered  with  dry  expectorated 
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matter,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  changed  for 
a month  at  the  least ; there  were  also  others,  suffering  from 
dysentery,  who  had  been  supplied  with  quantities  of  green 
figs,  grapes,  &c.,  by  their  friends ; and  one,  who  was  in 
articulo  mortis,  had  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  behind 
his  pillow,  which  was  probably  not  even  glanced  at  by  the 
surgeon. 

This  is  an  institution  kept  up  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment; the  physicians  attached  to  it  are  exclusively  Italian, 
educated  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  not  particularly 
influenced  by  any  systematic  laws  in  their  treatment  of 
disease.  In  fact,  leeches  are  the  grand  panacea,  the  remedy 
for  every  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  in  southern  Italy; 
all  other  remedies  being  considered  what  the  Germans 
call  “ Nehensachen^ 

Austrian  influence  is,  however,  working  southwards ; her 
troops  are  to  be  already  seen  in  Tuscany,  although  they 
have  nominally  no  right  across  the  fi’ontier : and  although 
they  treat  without  mercy  all  who  oppose  them,  yet  the 
institutions  dedicated  to  learning  and  science,  are  cared 
for  with  an  almost  parental  affection.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped,  that  in  course  of  time,  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman 
governments  will  take  example  from  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  make  the  requisite  improvements  in  their  scien- 
tific and  medical  institutions. 

The  climate  of  Naples  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  in 
southern  Italy ; it  is  not  so  changeable  as  that  of  Rome, 
and  the  heat  is  modified  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  blows 
regularly  every  day.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
peculiarities  against  which  foreigners  should  ever  be  on 
their  guard.  What  first  strikes  the  sfranger  there,  is  the 
extraordinary  inequality  of  temperature  in  the  shade  and  in 
the  sun,  which,  according  to  most  travellers,  is  as  remark- 
able in  winter  and  spring  as  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In  the 
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summer  months,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  20  and 
30  degrees  Keaumur  (77  to  99^  Fahrenheit)  ; and  in  Decem- 
ber or  February,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  people  avoid 
being  in  the  sun,  because  wlien  there  is  no  current  of  air 
the  heat  is  scorching ; and  if  a person  goes  immediately 
afterwards  into  the  shade,  he  feels  himself  surrounded  by, 
as  it  were,  an  icy  coldness.  The  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  as  quick  and  various  as  the  periods  of  the  day : for 
several  hours  after  sunrise  in  winter,  a Roman  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  who  is  not  muffled  up  to  the  eyes ; while  in 
the  afternoon  the  thermometer  ranges  from  18°  to  20° 
Reaumur  (72i°  to  77°  Fahrenheit)  and  more,  in  the 
sun,  and  within  half  an  hour  fi:’om  sunset  to  Ave  Maria  falls 
very  suddenly  to  4 or  5 degrees.  In  excursions  into  the 
country,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  warm  clothing  for 
the  time  of  return ; and  also  in  autumn,  when  one  drives 
out  a short  way  into  the  country  in  the  warmest  sunshine 
lightly  clad,  a heavy  over-coat  is  also  necessary.  The  less 
a foreigner  is  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Roman  climate,  the  more  dangerous  it  is  for  me.  It 
is,  however,  a positive  fact,  that  foreigners  are  almost  uni- 
versally less  affected  by  the  sirocco,  and  by  the  fever  pecu- 
liar to  Rome  in  the  summer  months,  than  the  inhabitants 
themselves.*  At  particular  times  of  the  day  and  year  when 
there  is  a certain  degree  of  cold  in  the  air,  to  which  we 
northerns  at  home  would  not  pay  the  slightest  attention,  and 
when  each  Roman,  even  the  hardened  vine-dresser,  muffles 
himself  to  the  eyes,  and  avoids  going  into  the  shade,  we 
are  often  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  Italian  effeminacy 


* I have  observed  the  same  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at  Nicaragua, 
in  Central  America.  Newcomers  generally  remained  free  from  the  fever  foe 
seven  or  eight  months,  sometimes  a year ; but,  after  that  period,  they  became 
as  subject  to  it  as  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
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whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, The  Romans  dress  themselves,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered, much  more  warmly  than  we  do ; not  even  the  beg- 
gar is  to  be  seen  without  a large  white  mantle,  no  matter 
how  patched  it  may  be ; and  wlien  we  pity  the  Capuchin  and 
Franciscan  monks  in  their  thick  heavy  cassocks  and  cowls, 
which  their  rules  bind  them  to  wear  both  summer  andwdnter, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  those  very  monks  who  suffer  most 
rarely  from  fevers  and  other  diseases  depending  on  the 
climate.  The  unhealthy  fever  air  of  modern  Rome,  results 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Scientific 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  fever  is  generated  less  by 
the  moisture  of  the  surface,  than  by  the  drying  process 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  level  of  the 
Campagna  is  shut  out  from  the  healthy  action  of  the  east 
and  north  winds  by  the  high  hills  lying  in  those  directions ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exposed  to  the  moist  and  heavy 
west  and  south  winds,  which,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
considerably  the  difficulty  of  the  flowing  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  having  scarcely  any  fall  into  the  sea,  which  is  very 
shallow  along  the  shore.  In  this  manner  originate  ponds 
and  marshes  in  the  plains,  without  a channel  to  carry  off 
the  water,  and  without  a free  cmTent  of  ah’ : and  as  the 
trees,  which  would  have  otherwise  purified  the  air,  have 
been  cut  down  on  the  waste,  low  shores  of  the  sea,  the  moist, 
heavy,  relaxing  fever  air  of  modern  Rome  becomes  gene- 
rated. Ancient  Rome  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  the  summer  months,  a healthy  city ; how  could  it  else 
liave  produced  that  generation  of  iron  men  who  conquered 
all  Italy,  and,  finally,  almost  the  whole  world?  Cicero 
praises  the  Avisdom  of  the  builder,  avIio  chose  for  his  town  a 
healthy  situation,  rich  in  springs,  and  surrounded  by  hills,  | 
which  not  only  shaded  the  valleys,  but  promoted  ventila-  ^ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a pest-producing  neighbourhood.  When 
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he  styles  the  neighbourhood  “ pest  producing,”  he  certainly 
does  not  mean  the  whole  Campagna,  which,  even  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  Rome,  was  covered  with  villages  and: 
tribes,  but  evidently  only  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  “ terravri'  peculiar  to  the  city,  and  that  certainly 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
laboured  strenuously  to  make  their  town  healthy  even  in 
the  lower  parts.  The  remains  of  the  gigantic  aqueducts, 
by  which  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  made  dry,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  channels,  by  means  of  which  the 
cleanliness  of  the  town  and  the  purifying  of  the  air — until 
the  time  of  the  Empire — were  secured,  bear  witness  to  this. 
The  epidemics  which  visited  the  land  in  the  early  days  of 
Rome,  were  less  the  consequence  of  unhealthy  air,  than  the' 
endless  wants  produced  by  war,  which  must  entail  failure 
of  crops,  hunger,  and  typhus.  Li  Rome  and  its  territory, 
grew  up  a strong,  hardy  generation,  and  at  a time  when 
all  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  when  the  consuls  were 
taken  from  the  plough,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  became  covered  with  buildings,  and  peopled  by 
healthy  peasants.  Even  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
climate  of  Rome  was  far  more  healthy  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Horace,  it  is  true,  has  given  it  a bad  name, 
but  he  was  a sickly,  effeminate  man,  weakened  by  a luxurious 
life,  and  who  certainly  acted  wisely  in  avoiding  the  fever  in 
Augustand  September,  which  he  was  more  liable  to  contract 
than  others,  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  manifold  convivial  duties. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  months  was  certainly,  in  the  time 
of  Horace,  very  great,  but  by  no  means  insupportable 
or  dangerous  to  healthy  people.  Even  Mecsenas,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  epistle  is  written,  remained,  notwithstanding 
his  delicate  health,  constantly  both  summer  and  winter  in 
Rome,  as  well  as  almost  all  those  who  were  not  poets  and 
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^^fianeurs''  like  Horace.  In  order  to  understand  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  climate  of  Rome  at  the 
present  day,  we  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  to  the  original  cause  of  its  present  condition  ; 
a late  writer*  has  done  this  with  a masterly  hand,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  the  chief  leading  points  which  he  has 
mentioned,  “ The  Roman  Campagna  is,”  he  says,  “ formed 
of  a number  of  elevations  and  depressions,  which  mea- 
sure, from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  and  Viterbo 
unto  the  sloping  off  of  the  heights  of  Albana,  about  60  miles 
long,  and  from  6 to  8 broad ; bounded  on  the  south  west 
by  the  sea ; and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Albanian  and 
Sabine  mountains,  and  by  the  heights  of  ancient  Etrmda. 
When  one  descends  from  the  heights  of  Ronciglione,  or 
from  Civita  Castellane,  by  one  of  the  two  great  northern 
roads,  the  view  of  this  enormous  wilderness  is  impressed 
ineffaceably  on  the  mind.  The  jagged  San  Oreste — the 
Sorakte  of  the  ancients — lifts  up  its  head  in  the  midst  of 
this  immeasurable  desert,  and  brings  back  to  the  memory 
the  destroyed  towns  and  murdered  tribes,  which  at  one 
time  peopled  this  now  desolate  plain.  Thirteen  considerable 
towns  had  Rome  to  conquer,  before  she  extended  her 
territory  over  this  plain,  and  the  struggle  lasted  four 
centuries  and  a half.” 

The  Tiber,  with  a great  quantity  of  small  brooks,  most 
of  which  in  summer  are  dry,  or  from  want  of  channels  to 
the  sea  form  marshy  sloughs,  winds  through  this  chain  of 
hills.  Heart-oppressing  is  the  view  of  these  bai'ren,  solitary 
steppes,  which,  like  a great  cemetery,  surround  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  State  of  the  Church.  Not  less  so  is  the  rapture 
of  the  painter  and  of  egotistical  romancers,  to  whom  the 
enjoyment  and  the  dreamy  contentment  of  their  phantasy  is 


* Lett  ere  sopra  Roma  di  un  Fiorentino, 
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worth  more  tlian  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  for  whom  this  world  has  been  created  as  a place 
of  residence.  Alfred  de  Reumont,  in  his  description  of  the 
present  condition  of  this  once  blooming  landscape,  certainly 
does  justice  to  the  romance  of  the  Campagna.  He  says : 
“ When  one  has  passed  the  villas  which  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Roman  Gates,  very  few  traces  of  agriculture 
can  be  perceived;  immense  tracts  of  country  lie  waste; 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  except  ruins  of  aqueducts,  temples, 
and  tombs,  mingled  with  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  more  decayed  and  fallen  than  the 
ancient  ones ; solitary  wine  houses,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  not  more  inviting  than  that  of  their  ragged  inhabitants ; 
monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  which  present  themselves, 
sometimes,  as  towers  and  forts  furnished  with  battlements 
and  outworks,  now  decayed,  and  sometimes,  as  shapeless 
ivy-covered  masses  of  stones,  forming  the  substructure  of  a 
vine-dresser’s  house,  or  of  a hut  which  peeps  out  from  among 
slender  cypress  trees  far  over  the  landscape.  There  is  no 
resident  native  population  here.  One  meets  no  husbandman 
to  cultivate  the  field  that  his  fathers  planted  ; nor  is  there 
found  either  an  inhabited  or  a habitable  place  ; for  the  few 
castles  are  mere  waste  buildings  ; the  lowing  of  cattle  does 
not  resound  fi:om  their  stalls.  It  is  only  on  a very  small 
portion  of  the  plain  that  agriculture  is  practised.  Foreign- 
ers plough  and  sow  in  haste:  other  foreigners,  mostly 
Neapolitans  from  the  Abruzzi,  come  at  harvest  time  and 
live  in  cane  huts,  or  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  ingrafting 
on  themselves  the  death-bud  of  fever  for  the  niggardly 
wages  which  they  receive.  It  is  only  in  the  colder  months 
that  the  steppes  of  the  Campagna  acquire  more  life ; when 
the  autumn  rains  have  refreshed  the  parched  soil,  and 
the  fever-generating  vapours  disappear  with  the  rays  of  the 
scorching  sun,  the  rank  grass  shoots  up  high  in  the  hoi- 
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lows,  and  covers  the  mountain  ridges,  in  all  directions. 
Then  the  shepherd  descends  from  the  mountains,  jfrom  the 
rough  Abruzzi,  and  from  the  highlands  of  Umbria,  from 
whence  he  is  driven  by  the  snow,  and  leads  his  herds  into 
the  plain.  Long  rows  of  poles  following  the  course  of 
rivers,  streams,  and  brooks,  the  direction  of  the  roads,  or 
the  changes  of  the  ground,  mark  out  the  territory  set  apart 
for  pasture.  A dry  quarry  on  the  side  of  a hill,  a cleared- 
out  half-subterraneous  tomb,  with  traces  of  rich-coloured 
arabesques  on  its  now  smoke-blackened  walls,  or  the  remains 
of  a town  of  the  middle  ages,  are  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
skin-clad  herdsman,  whose  strange  dialect  betrays  that  he 
has  come  from  afar,  and  whose  collective  household  utensils 
consist  of  but  one  or  two  iron  cups,  and  some  sheep  and 
goat  skins,  which  serve  him  at  night  as  a couch.  Large 
yellowish-white  dogs,  wild  as  their  mountain  homes,  are 
continually  on  the  watch,  and  are  very  often  the  terror  of 
the  rider  who  may  happen  to  pass  through  that  neighbour- 
hood.” This  description  of  the  Campagna,  from  which  I 
omit  only  that  portion  which  speaks  of  the  harmony  which 
this  cemetery-like  waste  bears  to  the  great  death  city  Rome 
itself,  is  perfectly  correct.  An  indescribable  melancholy 
lies  over  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  even  tlie  most  sunny 
and  cheerful  day,  which  shows  it  in  all  its  picturesque 
beauty,  is  unable  to  banish  the  melancholy  seriousness  of 
its  character,  which  involuntarily  communicates  itself  to 
the  beholder.  Let  us  ask  now,  how  has  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna become  what  it  is — a waste,  pest-infected,  miinhabited 
steppe  ? A tract  of  land  richly  populated,  and  covered  with 
blooming  towns  and  villages,  all  pursuing  agriculture — the 
dwelling  places  of  the  ancient  Romans,  a vigorous  warlike 
race,  those  cultivators  of  the  soil  jtja/'  excellence — must  have 
been,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  curefully 
cultivated,  healthy,  and  fruitful.  The  volcanic  soil  in- 
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creased  the.  fertility ; and,  even  at  present,  small  tracts  of 
land,  here  and  there,  carefully  cultivated  and  covered 
with  fruit,  rich  fields,  and  trees,  show  its  natural  produc- 
tiveness. The  destruction  of  most  of  the  towns  by  the 
conquests  of  the  young  Roman  State,  did  not  quite  change 
this  prosperous  condition.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
continued,  at  first,  as  hitherto,  by  the  smaller  landholders ; 
subsequently  when,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, and  when,  in  consequence  of  many  bloody  wars,  more 
portions  of  land  became  one  property,  by  soccagers  and 
slaves,  like  Rome  herself,  on  account  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  smaller  land-holders,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
peasants,  did  the  Campagna  decay,  through  the  increasing 
number  of  estates  coming  into  the  possession  of  a few  in- 
dividuals ; a state  of  things  which,  in  course  of  events, 
extended  over  all  Italy. 

By  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  veterans  of  the  Roman 
soldiery  (also  continued  under  Augustus),  who  caused  their 
portions  to  be  cultivated  by  slaves,  and  then  squandered  the 
produce,  the  ancient  population  of  Rome  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  Crowds  of  slaves,  chained  together  like  brutes 
by  night,  and  labouring  in  guarded  work-houses  by  day, 
supplied  their  places,  and  terrified,  by  frequent  revolts,  (as 
in  the  case  of  Spartacus,)  even  the  mistress  of  the  world  her- 
self. Already,  in  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  was  so  much  neglected,  that  Rome 
existed  on  the  imports  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  and 
suffered  famine  when  they  failed  to  arrive ; as  was  the  case 
when  these  supplies  were  captured  by  the  pirates.  The  de- 
population of  the  Campagna  increased,  as  the  vain  love  of 
splendour  and  pleasure  turned  immense  portions  of  fertile 
lands  into  villas  and  pleasure-grounds;  these  pleasure- 
grounds  destroyed  agriculture  completely ; and  the  lands 
which  were  not  covered  with  gardens,  baths,  water-works, 
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and  preserves,  were  used,  as  at  present,  by  the  enormously 
rich  owners  as  pasture  grounds  for  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
as  thereby  very  great  profits  were  realised.  In  parts  of 
the  country  more  distant  from  Rome,  matters  were  no 
better : 


‘ Non  ullus  aratro 

Dignus  honor,  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis,” 


is  the  short  but  eloquent  description  by  Virgil  of  this 
condition.  The  extent  of  these  country-houses  and 
villas  were  enormous.  Adrian’s  villa  at  Tivoli  may  give 
an  idea  of  them:  they  surpassed,  as  Seneca  says,  great 
toAvns  in  extent.  Tiberius  the  tyrant,  who  never  allowed 
anything  to  deter  him  from  accomplishing  his  object, 
was  not  able  to  alter  this  luxury  and  its  consequences. 

In  a cabinet-order  to  the  senate,  he  depicts  this  mischievous 
state  of  things  in  the  following  words:  “ The  lives  of  the 
Roman  people  depend  daily  on  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
if  even  the  provisions  from  the  provinces  do  not  come  to 
the  help  of  the  great  lords  and  their  hordes  of  slaves,  will  ' 
then  our  villas  and  pleasure-parks  prevent  us  from  dying  i 

of  hunger  ?”  This  was  no  exaggeration,  for  Tacitus  relates,  | 

that  once  during  a famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  whole 
of  Rome,  with  her  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  only  fourteen  , 
days’  provisions : fortunately  the  winter  was  mild,  and  per- 
mitted supplies  to  arrive.  Tacitus  also  remarks  on  this  ‘ 
subject:  “ Grain  was  once  sent  from  Italy  to  our  legions  in 
distant  provinces;  and  our  own  soil  even  now  is  quite  as  ^ 
fertile ; but  we  depend  rather  on  Egypt  and  Afi:ica,  and  jj 
make  the  lives  of  the  Roman  people  dependent  on  the  ac- 
cidents of  navigation.”  Wliat  a condition ! But  a still 
worse  enemy  appeared ; the  neglected  Campagna  generated  , 
miasmata,  and  Rome  itself  became  unhealthy  during  a great 
portion  of  the  year.  The  old  towns,  such  as  Fidena,  Gabii,  | 
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and  others,  had  partly  disappeared,  and  partly  sunk  to 
miserable,  deserted  villages.  “ More  forsaken  than  Gabii  and 
Fidena,”  says  Horace,  when  he  wishes  to  describe  a deserted 
place.  The  more  gold  and  natural  products  came  to  Rome 
from  the  provinces  of  this  enormous  kingdom,  the  less 
profit  was  realized  from  the  agriculture  which  yet  re- 
mained. The  gold,  flowing  all  into  one  quarter,  became  so 
cheap,  that  in  Italy  one  was  compelled  to  lay  out  very 
considerable  sums  in  order  to  obtain  small  returns ; while, 
in  the  provinces,  it  was  exactly  the  reverse : money  was 
scarce,  and  consequently  more  could  be  done  with  a smaller 
amount.  This  made  the  ground  and  soil  almost  worthless, 
as  agriculture  returned  almost  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  profits  arising  from  other  sources.  Only  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  because  this  required  less  care  and  attention,  even 
when  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  cultivation  of  gardens, 
the  produce  which  could  not  be  procured  from  distant 
neighbourhoods,  yet  repaid  the  trouble  and  expense.  This 
last  must  have  confined  itself  naturally  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  This  state  of  things  during 
the  time  of  the  empire,  was  repeated  more  recently  under 
the  rule  of  the  popes,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  the 
same  results,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Campagna ; it  be- 
came still  worse,  the  deeper  the  kingdom  gradually  sunk. 
The  irruptions  of  the  northern  conquerors  swept  the  last 
remnant  of  the  original  population  fi:om  the  soil  of  the 
Campagna,  or  drove  them  to  the  mountains.  This  per- 
petuated the  mischief  that  had  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  time  of  the  empire.  The  great  estates  remained 
still;  they  only  changed  owners:  a few  barons  divided 
with  the  priests  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
of  the  time  of  the  empire,  whole  provinces  came  in  this 
manner  into  the  hands  of  a monastery,  or  a feudal  barou. 
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The  few  attempts  to  recultivate  the  Campagna,  undertaken 
by  individual  popes,  failed  on  account  of  the  continual  wars 
between  the  barons,  and  of  the  devastation  produced  in 
Italy  by  German  and  Norman  invasions. 

The  history  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  dearth  and  famine.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (1389) 
compelled  the  landed  proprietors,  even  cardinals,  to 
cultivate  their  lands,  but  immediately  afterwards  the  old 
misery  broke  out  afresh  under  his  successors.  The  decrees 
of  the  popes,  Sixtus  IV.  (1471),  Clement  VII.  (1523),  and 
Julius  III.  (1553),  had  a temporary  result,  as  at  that  time , 
the  system  of  the  papal  rule,  consisted  in  each  successive 
pope  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  laws  made  by  his  pre- 
decessors. “ The  soil”  (says  Heinrich  Leo,  in  his  History 
of  Italy,)  “ has  been  at  all  times,  under  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, much  neglected : Rome’s  wealth  does  not  lie  in  the 
clods ; and  even  to  this  day,  the  most  considerable  revenues 
of  the  priest  aristocracy,  are  not  those  drawn  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself,  but  from  distant  lands.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  little  attention  that  the  government  has 
bestowed  on  agriculture  and  industry,  and  of  the  trifling 
influence  which  the  quality  of  the  soil  has  had  upon  the 
state.  The  more  enormous  the  sums  which  continued  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  flow  to  Rome,  the  more  agriculture 
became  neglected.  The  supply  of  corn  for  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  was  arranged  by  a magistrate  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  procured  it,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  importing  it 
from  abroad,  often  at  great  sacrifices  of  money ; by  which 
the  treasury  continually  became  more  deeply  involved.  In 
the  year  1797,  the  citj^  was  £900,000  in  debt  on  this  ac- 
count. The  present  condition  of  the  Campagna  is,  with 
regard  to  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  it,  according  to 
Reumont,  essentially  the  following.  According  to  the 
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inspection  made  in  1782,  of  the  189  square  miles, 
which  the  ground  property  of  the  Campagna  comprises, 
two  thii’ds  of  the  land  lie  in  the  hands  of  113  persons, 
the  remaining  third  belongs  to  the  church.  The  popes, 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  could  not,  in  spite  of  their  most 
strenuous  exertions,  cause  more  than  one  tenth  of 
these  fertile  lands  to  be  cultivated;  and  this  was  com- 
pulsory  and  badly  executed.  An  edict  of  Pius  VII., 
in  1802,  depicts  with  thorough  discernment  the  con- 
dition of  the  Campagna.”  He  says : “ without  re-populating 
the  Campagna  with  stable  inhabitants,  bound  to  the  soil  by 
possession  and  lease,  there  wiU  be  no  security  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land : a necessary  step  thereto,  must  be  the 
division  of  the  numerous  estates  into  smaller  portions, 
whereby  the  depopulation  and  wasting,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Campagna  will  cease  to  in- 
crease. But  they  have  increased,  and  the  number  of  owners 
has  continued  diminishing,  for  neither  lease  nor  agriculture 
could  be  carried  into  effect ; all  remained  as  in  the  time  of 
the  ancients.  The  great  spiritual  and  temporal  possessors 
leased  their  estates  to  a few  farmers,  the  so-called  mercanti 
di  Campagna^  three  of  whom,  in  the  year  1803,  possessed 
the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  district.  These  “ mercanti  di 
Campagnci'  sow  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  soil  with  maize, 
grain,  beans,  &c.  Sowing  and  reaping  occupy  labourers 
out  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  out  of  the  border- 
ing Neapolitan  state,  from  about  20,000  to  30,000  in  num- 
ber, who  receive  high  wages ; more  than  £50,000  yearly 
go  out  of  the  country  in  labourers  wages  alone.  Overseers 
on  horseback  direct  these  hired  bands,  whose  couch  is  the 
fever-pregnant  earth,  in  case  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
does  not  offer  a resting-place  on  the  steps,  or  in  the  halls  of 
churches,  or  in  the  ruins  of  tombs.  The  glowing  heat  of. 


the  Roman  July  sim  by  day,  and  the  damp,  moist  cold* 
ness  of  the  night,  which  great  brushwood  fires  kindled  in 
circles  around  the  sleepers  are  unable  to  keep  oflP,  the 
miserable  diet,  the  bad  water,  and  the  heating,  often  rotten, 
wine;  all  these  together,  cause  them  one  after  another  to 
be  attacked  with  fever,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  harvest 
the  Roman  hospitals  become  full.  Many  die  after  a few 
days : the  greater  number  drag  themselves,  miserable  and 
languishing,  back  to  their  mountain  homes,  “ where,”  (says 
Otto  Starr,  in  his  “ Zwd  Jalir  in  Italieri')  “ I have  often,  in 
reply  to  my  questions,  heard  their  sorrowful  history.  Of 
the  threshers  and  other  workmen  who  come  later  in  the 
summer,  when  the  air  is  more  impregnated  with  miasmata, 
and  who  must  remain  continually  in  the  field,  a greater 
number  die  than  of  the  reapers.  These  latter  receive  from 
four  to  five  pauli  per  diem,  (^about  two  shillings  to  two 
shillings  and  six  pence,)  the  former,  from  seven  to  nine ; 
and,  notwithstanding  these  high  wages,  it  is  very  often  diffi- 
cult to  procure  the  necessary  number  of  workmen.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  the  laborn’ers  assemble 
every  Sunday  on  the  Piazza  Barberini,  in  order  to  be  hired ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  after  one  proprietor  has  engaged 
a number  of  them,  another  comes  and  outbids  him ; thus 
increasing  the  expense  of  the  labour.  One  sees,  then,  that 
agriculture  in  the  Roman  Campagna  is  a matter  of  pure 
necessity,  which  the  great  landowners  and  the  mercanti  di 
Campagna  would  dispense  with  if  they  could.  They  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  only,  because  without  cultivation,  it  would 
become  useless  as  pasture  land : this  they  do  with  consider- 
able loss ; for,  using  it  as  pasture  land  for  the  breeding  of 
oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  swine,  with  comparatively  small 
outlay,  brings  greater  returns. 

The  prevailing  system  has  produced  for  2000  years  the 
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fever  air  {I'aria  cattivd)  of  the  Campagna,  and  this  is,  at  pre- 
sent, the  great  obstacle  to  the  population  and  cultivation 
of  the  district.  Thickly  populated  places,  at  present,  in 
Rome,  overcome  the  influence  of  the  bad  air,  even  in  those 
portions  of  the  city,  -which,  on  account  of  their  lo"w  situation, 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  most  unhealthy.  A proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Ghetto,  and  even  the 
deeply-lying,  but  populous  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza 
Navonna,  and  of  the  Rotonde,  are  more  healthy  than  the 
thinly  populated  heights  of  Coelius  and  Aventine.  But  the 
pernicious  enemy  gradually  creeps  nearer ; the  palace  of  the 
Lateran,  the  magniflcent  villas  Ablani,  Madama,  Pamfili, 
and  others,  are  forsaken  by  their  owners  on  account  of  the 
fever  air;  and  at  present,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, firom  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  frightful  malaria,  which  is  constantly  increasing. 
A reformer,  then,  will  have  two  enemies  to  contend  against, 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  aria  cattiva.  If  he 
compels  the  first  to  submit  to  what  Pius  VI.,  and  VII. 
wished,  viz.,  the  gradual  parcelling  of  the  great  estates 
under  hereditary  farmers,  or  even  under  culti-vators ; if  he 
succeeds  in  this  particular,  commencing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  gradually  reclaiming  more 
and  more  ground  for  the  pm’pose  of  agriculture,  and  the 
planting  of  trees — over  the  whole  Campagna  the  eye  can 
scarcely  discover  a single  tree — the  hills  would  become 
covered  with  woods  instead  of  shrubs ; the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  would  collect  into  villages,  where,  at  present,  only 
forsaken  huts  of  shepherds  stand. 

If  he  succeeded  by  means  of  great  drains  and  channels 
in  drying  the  marshy  valleys,  then  would  the  resistance 
which  the  climate  has  hitherto  offered  to  cultivation  be- 
come daily  weaker  and  weaker.  Romancers,  album- 
travellers,  and  enthusiasts  in  art,  would,  no  doubt,  despair. 
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when,  eventually,  near  the  aqueducts  and  tombstones  of 
the  Campagna,  fabrics  would  spring  up,  and  chimneys  send 
forth  their  smoke : but  the  genius  of  humanity  will  surely 
rejoice,  when  this  piece  of  land,  which  has  lain  for  thou- 
sands of  years  as  a wilderness,  shall  become  what,  it  is  to‘ 
be  hoped  the  whole  earth  shall  yet  be,  the  happy  residence 
of  an  industrious,  a healthy,  and  a Ihee  people. 


PRUSSIA. 


The  Prussian  Medical  School  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
celebrated  until  a considerable  period  after  that  of  Vienna ; 
and,  in  fact,  until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
Heim  and  Hufeland  commenced  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world  to  Berlin — there  were  few  physicians  of 
any  eminence  there.  These  professors  have  left  a consi- 
derable number  of  works  after  them,  the  opinions  in  most 
of  which  are  long  since  exploded,  with  the  exception  of 
the  “ Macroheatik^"  or  the  way  to  preserve  health  and  long 
life,  by  Hufeland,  which  has  gone  tlirough  some  five  or  six 
editions,  and  which  is  still  read  by  numbers  of  the  professors 
and  the  public . 

But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  von  Graefe,  senior,  and 
Diffenbach,  that  Berlin  began  to  be  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  as  a school  of  medicine ; when  the  fame  of  these 
professors  drew  people  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even 
fi’om  other  countries,  to  this  city,  which  from  the  same 
system  of  centralization,  as  that  practised  at  Vienna,  was 
made  the  fountain-head  of  learning  in  Prussia.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  a number  of  other  universities  and  schools 
of  medicine  in  Pmssia,  such  as  those  of  Breslau,  Halle, 
Bonn,  Konigsberg,  and  Greifswald ; but  the  students  at  all 
these  were  compelled  to  go  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  pass 
what  is  called  the  Staats-Examen,  without  which  it  is  not 
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allowable  to  practice  in  Prussia ; and  on  this  account,  the 
greater  number  of  students  were  accustomed  to  study  at 
least  one  year  in  Berlin.  At  a later  period,  the  professors 
and  students  who  were  attached  to  the  provincial  schools, 
objected  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  as  it  not  only 
occasioned  much  expense,  but  made  these  schools  play  only 
a preliminary  role.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  after 
considerable  agitation,  a board  was  established  by  the 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  students  at  the 
universities  where  they  had  studied  ; and  consequently  at 
the  present  day,  a student  can  study  and  pass  his  examina- 
tion, at  any  of  the  above  universities,  at  one-fourth  the 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  at  Berlin.  The  school  of 
medicine  in  that  city  has  never  stood  so  high,  or  had  such 
a number  of  eminent  professors  attached  to  it  as  at  present. 
Among  the  elder,  Schonlein,  Jtingken,  and  Johannes  Miil- 
ler*  enjoy  a world-wide  fame,  and  have  rendered  numerous 
and  valuable  services  to  the  different  branches  of  medical 
science  : and  among  the  younger,  von  Graefe  as  an  ophthal- 
mic surgeon,  Virchow  as  a pathological  anatomist,  Traube 
as  an  auscultator,  and  Langenbeck  as  a surgical  operator,  are 
especially  conspicuous.  It  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  these  last  named  professors,  some  of  whom 
had  to  struggle  against  circumstances  of  a political  nature, 
as  well  as  private  jealousy,  that  the  Berlin  school  of  medi- 
cine, at  this  day  owes  its  reputation.  The  greater  number 
of  lectures  and  cliniques  are  held  in  the  hospital  (die 
Charite)  built  by  Frederick  William  III.  in  1823  ; and 
although  there  are  not  more  than  700  beds  in  it,  yet  it  is 
of  great  extent,  containing  large  laboratories  for  patholo- 
gical, chemical,  and  other  purposes  ; the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  also  forms  a division  of  it.  The  princi- 
pal physicians  attached  to  it,  are  Schonlein,  Jiingken,  Vir- 
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chow,  Traube,  Ideler,  Yon  Berensprung,  Scholler,  Quincke, 
and  Ebert;  but  only  Schonlein,  Traube,  Jiingken,  and 
von  Berensprung  are  clinical  instructors.  They  are  all, 
however,  named  directors,  and  are  placed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  trifling  distinctions,  on  the  same  footing. 

Dr.  Schonlein  commences  his  visit  at  9 o’clock,  a.m. : it 
is  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  our  own  hos- 
pitals, viz.,  he  passes  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  at  each  bed, 
and  remarks  on  the  theory  and  treatment  of  the  disease; 
not  by  any  means,  however,  with  the  minuteness  of  detail, 
that  one  is  accustomed  to  hear  at  Vienna.  This  visit  is 
attended  by  a great  number  of  foreigners,  drawn  thither  by 
the  fame  of  the  professor,  who  ranks  as  the  first  physician 
in  Prussia.  He  has  unfortunately,  however,  published  little 
of  the  results  of  his  experience,  so  that  he  is  not  so  well 
known  out  of  Prussia  as  some  of  his  colleagues  : he  is  about 
retiring  altogether  from  practice,  on  account  of  increasing 
years  and  ill  health. 

Professor  Traube,  formerly  assistant  to  the  above,  is  one 
of  the  junior  celebrities  of  Berlin ; his  forte  is  auscultation 
and  percussion.  Besides  his  daily  visit  at  the  hospital,  he 
gives  a private  course  on  the  above  subjects,  which  is  nume- 
rously attended.  He  has  published  some  very  interesting 
papers  on  the  action  of  digitalis,  on  the  vascular  system, 
when  given  in  small  doses. 

Professor  Jiingken  visits  the  surgical  division  between 
9 and  10  o’clock,  a.m. : he  is  also  the  ordinary  professor  of 
Ophthalmology  at  the  university ; and  at  one  time,  almost 
equalled  Beer  and  Jager  in  fame.  He  is,  at  present,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  words  of  a Berlin  physician,  “ eine  gefallene 
Grossef*  and  his  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  are  only 
attended  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
receive  his  certificate.  His  visit  in  the  surgical  division  is. 
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however,  numerously  attended,  and  he  is  still  a skilful  ope- 
rator. 

The  chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy  is  filled  by  Virchow, 
whose  writings  on  this  subject  have  considerably  infiuenced 
the  publications  of  other  authors,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in 
Austria.  Rokitansky,  for  instance,  in  his  work  on  patholo- 
gical anatomy,  when  speaking  of  a theory  which  he  himself 
advanced  on  the  influence  of  certain  diathesis  on  disease, 
maintained  that  each  diathesis  influenced  disease  in  a cer- 
tain manner ; and  that  if  a person  suffering  from  chlorosis 
or  scrofula,  were  attacked  with  peripneumonia,  the  dia- 
thesis might,  by  examining  the  blood,  muscles,  and  vas- 
cular system  after  death,  be  diagnosticated ; Virchow,  on  the 
other  hand,  states,  that  the  first  part  of  this  theory  cannot 
be  true  in  all  instances;  for  in  acute  tuberculosis,  the 
anaemic  diathesis  follows  the  disease,  and  cannot  conse- 
quently materially  influence  it,  as  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  a train  of  symptoms.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  effect  on  Rokitansky,  for  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  book  published  in  1855,  he  has  omitted  the  greater 
part  of  his  diathesis  theory  altogether. 

Post  mortem  examinations  are  made  every  day  by  the 
professor,  commencing  at  11  o’clock  a.m. ; all  the  latest 
discoveries  and  theories  are  explained  to  the  class,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Berlin,  and  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  foreigners.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  members 
of  the  class  for  the  study  of  the  microscope,  conducted  also 
Tby  Professor  Virchow,  and  which  offers  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  the  advanced  student. 

Dr.  Ideler  is  the  chief  physician  of  the  division  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane;  his  visit  is  generally  private,  but 
medical  strangers,  by  applying  to  him,  can  always  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  wards ; he  has  published  a compre- 
hensive work  on  diseases  of  the  mind,  which  holds  a high 
repute  in  Germany, 


The  syphilitic  wards  are  visited  by  Dr.  von  Beren* 
sprung,  the  principal  practitioner  in  this  branch  in  Berlin ; 
he  is  opposed  to  Ricord’s  theory  of  secondary  syphilis  not 
being  contagious ; and  has  published  several  papers  on  the 
subject.  The  materiel  in  the  syphilitic  wards  is  not  nearly 
so  large  as  that  of  Vienna,  the  population  not  being  so 
numerous,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
being  very  different,  the  student  has,  however,  ample 
opportunity  of  studying  the  disease. 

The  midwifery  wards  are  directed  by  Dr.  Schbller : this 
is  what  is  called  one  of  the  compulsory  courses,  as  no  stu- 
dent can  be  allowed  to  appear  for  examination  without 
having  attended  it.  The  management  of  such  patients  does 
not  appear  to  deviate  much  from  that  of  our  own,  with  re- 
gard to  ordinary  treatment,  or  to  operations.  These  courses 
and  lectures  are  all  held  in  the  hospital  (die  Charite)  ; there 
are,  however,  a number  of  cliniques  and  medical  institutions 
scattered  throughout  the  city  which  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  special  branches  of  medicine,  viz., 
the  surgical  clinique  of  Professor  Langenbeck,  the  clinique 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  directed  by  Professor  von  Graefe, 
that  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  by  Professor 
Romberg ; besides  lectures  in  the  university  on  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  medical  science. 

The  clinique  of  Professor  Langenbeck  (nephew  of  the 
late  eminent  surgeon  of  that  name),  has  been  celebrated 
for  a considerable  period.  The  late  Professor  von  Graefe, - 
was  one  of  the  first  eminent  surgeons  who  taught  in  thiar 
school  and  who  made  it  famous  for  ophthalmic  surgery. 
At  a later  period,  its  fame  was  perpetuated  by  Diffen- 
bach,  the  first  surgeon  who  operated  for  strabismus. 
On  the  death  of  the  last-mentioned  professor,  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  the  present  distinguished  surgeon,  under 
whom  it  maintains  its  high  reputation,  as  a school  of  opera- 
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tive  surgery.  The  operations  commence  every  day  except 
Saturday  at  2 o’clock.  There  is  always  an  immense  num- 
ber of  students  present,  probably  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  As  it  is  impossible  for  every  one  present  to 
witness  the  operations,  the  professor  has  a list  of  the  names 
of  those  students  who  attend  regularly,  and,  before  each 
operation,  one  or  two  are  called,  and  remain  at  his  side 
until  it  is  finished.  Chloroform  is  used  in  each  operation ; 
it  is  even  given  to  new-born  children,  and  is  very  rarely 
attended  with  dangerous  results.  The  students  attending 
at  the  clinique  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
cases  during  the  period  of  convalescence  after  the  operation, 
and  consequently,  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion  of  its 
merits.  Professor  Langenbeck  also  gives  a course  of  sur- 
gical operations  on  the  dead  body,  commencing  in  summer, 
at  6 o’clock  a.m. ; and  in  winter,  about  half  an  hour  later. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  courses  in  Europe,  and 
the  medical  visitor  should,  on  no  account,  neglect  to 
attend  to  it. 

But  it  is  especially  on  account  of  its  school  for  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  that  medico-chirurgically,  Berlin  is  so 
celebrated.  Von  Graefe,  senior,  had  the  merit  of  commenc- 
ing, what  his  son,  whose  fame  has  far  eclipsed  that  of  his 
predecessors  and  cotemporaries,  has  so  ably  continued.  The 
greater  praise  is  also  due  to  him,  on  account  of  his  carrying 
out  all  his  works  with  his  own  private  means,  and  in  spite  of 
,the  opposition  of  several  public  individuals,  who,  from  jea- 
lousy at  his  increasing  fame,  did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  known  to  the  public. 
That  they  failed  most  signally  is  owing,  not  certainly  to  any 
want  of  exertion  on  their  part  to  injure  his  reputation,  but 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  Berlin  public,  who  are  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  talent,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  The 
building  in  the  Carl  Strasse,  occupied  as  an  eye  clinique 


by  von  Graefe,  lias  lately  had  considerable  additions  made 
to  it;  and  it  is  now,  without  exception,  the  largest  institu» 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  beds  for  eye  diseases  alone : it  is  also  prob- 
ably, the  most  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements,  with  regard 
to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  medicine.  The  lectures  and 
private  classes  in  the  clinique  continue  during  eight  months 
of  the  year,  about  two  months  being  spent  in  holidays 
during  the  spring ; and  in  August  and  September,  every 
person  who  can  leave  Berlin  does  so,  the  dust  and  heat 
rendering  a sojourn  there  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Dur- 
ing the  semestre  the  patients  are  visited  twice  a day  by  the 
professor ; but  unless  there  are  some  unusual  cases  in  the 
wards,  the  students  do  not  accompany  him.  The  clinique 
for  the  instruction  of  students  is  held  three  times  a- week, 
commencing  at  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  and  lasting  until  12  o’clock:  on  the  alternate 
days  lectures  are  given  on  the  various  diseases  of  the  eye 
by  the  professor.  There  is  also  a dispensary  held  every  day, 
commencing  at  1^  o’clock,  at  which  a great  number  of  pa- 
tients, averaging  from  6000  to  8000  yearly  are  prescribed  for. 
Besides  the  lectures  given  by  the  professor,  there  are 
courses,  conducted  by  his  numerous  assistants,  viz. : one 
for  operations  on  the  eye,  directed  by  Dr,  Schuft,  another 
on  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  opthalmoscope,  by  Dr. 
Liebreich,  and  a third  on  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  and  diseases  of  accommodation,  formerly  given  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Graefe,  at  present  by  Dr.  Liebreich.  The  student 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  different  dis- 
eases of  the  internal  eye  at  this  clinique.  As  it  is  not 
always  that  the  beginner  can  distinguish  the  ground  of  the 
eye,  with  the  opthalmoscope  generally  employed.  Dr. 
Liebreich  has  invented  one,  with  which  every  part  of  the 
internal  eye  is  observed  at  the  first  glance.  This  consists  of  a 


long  brass  tube,  divided  into  different  parts  which  fit  inta 
each  other,  somewhat  resembling  a telescope ; a convex  lens 
is  fixed  into  the  end  that  is  placed  opposite  to  the  eye  of  the 
patient,  and  a metal  plate  or  reflector  into  the  other  end,  and 
the  instrument  is  made  to  screw  on  to  the  side  of  a table, 
so  that  when  the  proper  focus  is  obtained,  a class  consisting 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  students  can  examine  a case  in  from 
two  or  three,  minutes.  Not  only  the  human  eye  is  here 
examined  by  the  student,  in  its  healthy  and  diseased  states, 
but  also  the  eyes  of  various  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit, 
sheep,  &c.  ; so  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded  of  acquir- 
ing a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  accommodation  and  muscle 
insufficience,  they  are  subjects  which,  before  the  time  of  von 
Graefe,  were  not  examined  with  the  same  degree  of 
minuteness  and  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
them ; his  writings  on  these  subjects  have  rendered  them 
much  simpler  to  the  student.  Dr.  Alfred  Graefe,  cousin 
to  the  professor,  has  lately  published  an  excellent  work  on 
muscle  insufficience,  which  has  been  highly  lauded  by  the 
medical  world  in  Germany. 

The  patients  are  arranged  in  the  clinique  according  to 
the  different  classes  of  disease ; there  is  a division  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  blenorrhea,  diphtheritic  conjunc- 
tivities,  &c. ; another  for  operation  cases ; and  a third  for 
non-contagious  and  specific  inflammations.  As  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  one  person  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  cases,  each  assistant  in  his  turn  attends  to  a division 
under  the  eye  of  the  professor.  With  regal’d  to  the  treat- 
ment employed  by  von  Graefe,  cases  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  as  named  by  Arlt,  or 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  according  to  Jaeger,  are 
treated  by  the  dusting  of  calomel  into  the  eye,  as 
recommended  by  Donders  of  Utrecht;  and  when  the  eye  is 
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very  susceptible  to  light,  the  patient’s  face  is  held  four  or  five 
seconds  in  a basin  of  water,  which  is  repeated  five  or  six  times 
daily,  until  the  excessive  nervous  susceptibility  is  destroyed. 
A marked  improvement  is  observed  after  the  first  use  of  this 
remedy,  which  acts  much  quicker  than  the  usual  employ- 
ment of  quinine,  belladonna,  leeches,  &c.  The  explanation 
given  by  von  Graefe  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy 
is,  that  it  changes  the  direction  of  the  nervous  current,  and 
thereby,  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  immediately 
diminished;  and  the  patient,  who,  a few  moments  pre- 
viously could  not  even  open  his  eyes,  can  a few  moments 
after  the  first  or  second  application  of  it,  point  out  the 
figures  and  hands  of  a watch.  The  greater  number  of  cases 
of  non-specific  inflammation  of  the  iris,  are  treated  by  the 
instillation  of  atropine  into  the  eye,  without  the  application 
of  any  other  remedy,  either  internally  or  externally.  Von 
Graefe  found  from  experience,  that  calomel,  leeches,  &c., 
were  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  non-specific  inflammations  of  the  iris,  and  in 
some  slight  cases  arising  from  a specific  cause,  the  remedy 
above-mentioned  is  alone  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease. 
When  chorioiditis  is  superadded  to  iritis,  or  when  posterior 
synechia  exists,  the  disease  having  become  chronic,  the 
operation  of  iridectomy  is  performed,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that,  during  a period  of  ten  months,  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  a single  case  that  was  not  benefitted  by  it.*  It 
seems  to  act  as  an  exceedingly  powerful  antiphlogistic,  a 
beneficial  result  being  experienced  almost  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Glaucoma,  both  acute  and  chronic,  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner ; the  result  is,  however,  almost 
always  more  eclatant^  when  the  disease  is  acute.  The 

* Dr.  Desmarres,  of  Paris,  assured  me  that  he  cures  chronic  irritis  with 
posterior  synechia,  by  merely  breaking  through  the  adhesions  existing  between 
the  iris  aud  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
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modus  operandi  of  the  operation  is,  however,  quite  different 
in  this  case  from  that  in  the  preceding  one ; and  to  understand 
it  thoroughly  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  treatment 
previously  employed  in  this  disease.  This,  according  to 
Messrs.  Wharton,  Jones,  and  Mackenzie,  consisted  of  para- 
centesis of  the  eye,  and  the  employment  of  calomel,  bella- 
donna, leeches,  &c.,  {vide  No.  405  of  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette)  von  Graefe  found  that  vision  generally  be- 
came improved  after  the  paracentesis;  but  that  this  im- 
provement was  only  temporary,  and  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  brought  about 
by  the  temporary  diminution  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
that  the  unfavourable  symptoms  again  returned  on  this 
humour  being  again  secreted.  He  therefore  argued  that 
by  reducing  permanently  the  intra-ocular  pressure  that  di- 
sease would  be  cured,  and  the  way  to  accomplish  this  was 
to  diminish  the  secreting  surface.  As  it  is  well-known 
that  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  are  engaged  in  the 
glaucomatic  process,  the  question  then  was,  how  to  diminish 
the  secreting  surface.  It  would  be  impossible  to  excise  a 
portion  of  the  chorioid,  or  sclera,  or  cornea;  the  idea, 
therefore,  occurred  to  him  of  performing  indectomy,  and  in 
this  manner  he  discovered  the  means  of  curing  the  disease, 
one  which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at  treatment, 
The  prognosis  in  this  disease,  depends  materially  on  the 
degree  of  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  consequently, 
on  the  sensibility  of  the  retina;  for  when  there  is  a low 
degree  of  sensibility,  and  no  sign  of  irritation  in  the  eye 
itself,  or  pain  in  the  temporal  region,  the  prognosis  is  gene- 
rally pessima. 

With  regard  to  the  different  operations  employed  for  the 
cure  of  cataract,  extraction  and  discission  are  the  most 
frequently  employed;  reclination,  or  depression  on  the 
other  hand,  very  rarely.  The  superior  or  inferior  flap 
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operations  for  hard  cataract  are  preferred,  and  the  linear 
operation  for  soft  or  liquid  cataract,  and  sometimes,  for 
traumatic  cataract,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  has  become 
soft.  Bowman’s  operation  of  opening  the  lacrymal  sac  from 
the  puncta  in  blenorrhea  of  the  sac  is  also  practised  ; and 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  fistula  lacrymalis,  the  red-hot  iron 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  passage 
altogether ; this  I have  seen  much  oftener  attended  with' 
permanently  good  results  here,  than  in  Vienna  or  elsewhere. 
For  chronic  disease  of  the  ciliary  bulbs,  the  operation  of 
paring  the  edges  of  the  lids,  so  as  to  remove  the  bulbs 
altogether,  as  recommended  by  Flarer,  is  performed,  as 
in  cases  of  long  standing,  poultices  and  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment are  found  insufficient  to  cure  the  disease.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  tincture  of  opium,  tannin,  &c.,  are  used  in  the  prin- 
cipal acute  and  chronic  aflPections  of  the  conjunctiva  ; cor- 
neal affections  being  a more  extended  field,  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  different  groups  of  disease  to  which  they  may 
belong. 

Operations  take  place  dally  at  about  3 o’clock.  The 
medical  visitor  is  generally  astonished  by  the  number  of 
strabismus  cases  that  present  themselves  ; in  the  treatment 
of  which,  von  Graefe  is  pre-eminently  successful.  The 
operation  performed  by  him  differs  slightly  from  that  gene- 
rally practised  in  England ; he  divides  the  conjunctiva  im- 
mediately over  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  inserts  a hook 
under  it,  and  divides  it  close  to  its  attachment  to  the 
sclerotic,  and  separates  it  more  or  less  from  this  tunic,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  strabismus.  He  is  also  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  thread  operations  for  paralysis  of  the  muscles, 
a modification  of  which  he  has  himself  suggested,  and  which 
is  now  practised  at  Vienna  and  other  towns  in  Germany. 

Chloroform  is  used  in  strabismus  operations ; in  opera- 
tions for  cataract  or  artificial  pupil,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
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employed.  At  one  time  amyline  d\mo&t  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  chloroform,  but  it  was  found  after  some  time 
that  this  remedy  was  much  more  expensive,  and  not  by  any 
means  so  certain  in  its  effects — it  is  now  seldom  or  scarcely 
ever  employed.  To  a person  wishing  to  study  ophthalmic 
surgery,  and  who  has  already  a slight  knowledge  of  it,  this 
clinique  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  in  Europe  ; on 
the  other  hand,  Vienna  is,  probably,  more  adapted  for  those 
persons  who  have  little  or  no  previous  experience. 

There,  is  an  excellent  clinique  for  the  study  of  nervous 
diseases  in  Berlin,  conducted  by  Dr.  Romberg,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  university ; it  is  pro- 
bably the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  where  such  a 
number  of  patients  suffering  from  this  kind  of  affections  are 
to  be  met  with.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  the  endermic  use  of 
strychnine  over  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  combined 
with  the  employment  of  electricity,  is  frequently  resorted 
to ; and  in  painful  nervous  affections,  blistering  the  affected 
part,  and  dressing  the  raw  surface  afterwards  with  chloro- 
form, is  a favourite  practice  of  the  professors.  Dr.  Rom- 
berg has  published  an  excellent  work  on  nervous  affections, 
which  has  elicited  much  praise  throughout  France  and 
England,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

There  are  other  ambulatoria^  or  dispensaries  in 
Berlin,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  syphilis,  the  eye  and  ear, 
which,  although  the  materiel  presented  by  them  for 
study  is  not  very  large,  still  repay  the  trouble  of  a visit : 
the  student  will,  however,  find  matter  enough  for  study  in 
the  above  mentioned  ones.  There  are  two  excellent  insti- 
tutions here  for  the  treatment  of  deformities  of  the  limbs, 
conducted  by  Drs.  Berens  and  Eulenberg.  In  that  directed 
by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  operations  are  performed 
once  a week,  to  which  medical  men  are  admitted  on  pre- 
senting their  cards.  There  arc  more  than  200  beds  in  this 
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establishment,  solely  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases, 
and  a numerous  staff  of  assistants  co-operate  with  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties. 

For  a description  of  the  gymnasium,  baths,  &c.,  attached 
to  this  establishment,  see  yearly  report  of  Beren’s  Ortho- 
poedic  Institution. 

Several  of  the  lectures  in  the  University  are  also  of  great 
interest  to  the  student,  particularly  those  given  by  Johannes 
Miiller,  on  Physiology,  and  du  Bois-Reymond  on  Physics. 
The  later  discoveries  and  improvements  in  these  sciences 
are  here  explained,  and  their  merits  and  defects  pointed 
out.  Some  of  the  lecture  rooms,  particularly  that  of 
Johannes  Muller,  are  so  small,  that  they  are  almost  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  class,  so  that  strangers,  generally 
find  it  a difficult  matter  to  get  a seat. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Berlin,  besides  die  Charite  are 
the  Jewish  hospital,  which  presents,  however,  little  to 
interest  the  visitor,  the  Catholic  hospital,  which  can  accom- 
modate about  ‘200  patients,  and  Bethanien,  or  the  Protes- 
tant hospital,  where  Protestant  nuns  act  as  nurses, 
which  can  accommodate  about  250  patients.  The  last 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Berlin,  and  with 
regard  to  cleanliness  and  the  excellence  of  its  internal 
arrangements  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  greater  number 
of  its  wards  are,  however,  fitted  up  for  pay  patients,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  accommodation  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

The  anatomical  studies  were,  until  lately,  conducted  by 
Professors  Muller  and  Schlemm,  two  of  the  principal 
anatomists  and  physiologists  in  Prussia.  Both  of  these 
professors  are  recently  deceased,  and  I am  not  aware  that 
the  appointments  held  by  them  have  as  yet  been  filled  up.^ 

* Succeeded  by  Profesaors  ll<'iclicrt  of  Breslau,  and  du  Bois-Reymond  of 
Berlin. 
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The  course  of  medical  study  extends  over  a period  of 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  student  is  admitted 
to  pass  the  examination  before  the  Board  of  the  University. 
This,  however,  does  not  entitle  him  to  practise ; it  merely 
makes  him  eligible  to  pass  another  more  important  and 
difficult  one,  which  is  called  the  Staats-Examen,  and  which 
lasts  about  three  or  four  weeks,  during  which  time,  the  can- 
didate is  examined  on  every  subject  connected  with  medicine. 
This  examination  is  so  difficult,  that  out  of  every  twenty 
students  who  commence  the  study  of  medicine,  seldom  more 
than  five  or  six  pass  it : and  in  a great  number  of  instances, 
not  even  the  university  examination  is  attempted.  After 
the  student  has  passed  the  Staats-Examen,  he  is  not  even 
then  allowed  to  settle  down  and  practise ; each  medical 
man  in  Prussia  is  obliged  to  serve  from  one  to  seven  years 
in  the  army  as  a military  surgeon,  before  he  can  do  so  ; and 
to  qualify  him  for  this,  he  must  pass  a certain  time  in  an 
establishment  in  Berlin,  called  the  “ Pepiniere,''  where  a 
regular  course  of  study  must  be  gone  through  ; after  which 
he  is  placed  under  the  eye  of  an  hospital  surgeon,  generally 
in  the  Charite,  where,  after  spending  a certain  time,  he 
is  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  a regiment  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Thus,  before  a student  can  settle  down  and  practise 
on  his  own  account,  he  must  pass  from  six  to  nine  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  must  live  at  his  own 
expense,  the  pay  in  all  cases  being  very  trifling. 

The  University  of  Breslau  is  tlie  second  of  eminence  in 
Prussia,  which  is  celebrated  as  a school  of  medicine.  There 
is  an  excellent  school  of  surgery  here,  conducted  by  Mid- 
deldorpfi  the  celebrated  surgeon,  whose  method  of  extirpat- 
ing tumours,  &c,  by  the  galvano-caustic  process  has  caused 
considerable  sensation  in  Germany.  The  process  is  con- 
ducted in  the  fbllowir.g  manner : a platina  wire  is  placed 
round  *he  base  of  the  tumour,  or  whatever  is  to  be  extir- 
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pated,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  electricity,  which 
causes  it  to  become  immediately  red  hot ; this  cuts  through 
the  tumour  like  a knife,  and  has,  according  to  the  professor, 
the  advantage  of  preventing  hemorrhage.  The  wire  can 
also  be  applied  in  situations  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  the  knife,  and  the  removal  of  the  tumour  is  instan- 
taneous, and  comparatively  painless.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  other  surgeon  besides  Middeldorpf  has  adopted  this 
mode  of  operating.  The  study  of  clinical  medicine  is 
directed  by  Professor  Frerichs,  Avho  has  published  a num- 
ber of  articles  on  Bright’s  disease.  He  found  from  experi- 
ment that  the  urea  taken  up  into  the  system  was  decom- 
posed into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  had  an  excessive 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  hence  the  uraemia,  the 
direct  cause  of  death.  He  has  also  published  articles  on 
various  other  subjects. 

Lowig,  the  professor  of  chemistry  has  a large  class  for 
the  practical  study  of  this  science.  He  is  not,  however, 
well  known  out  of  Prussia,  as  he  has  published  very  little, 
except  a few  articles  on  the  composition  of  the  different 
acids.  The  school  of  Halle  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
professor  of  surgery,  Blasius,  who  has  published  the  well- 
known  treatise  on  this  subject,  as  well  an  atlas  of  surgical 
instruments.  The  physiologists,  Volkman  and  Vogel,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  published  a number  of  treatises  on  the 
urine,  are  also  professors  here.  In  Bonn,  is  one  of  the  best 
provincial  universities  in  Europe  ; its  school  of  physic  is 
also  held  in  high  repute,  as  W utzer,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
is  professor  here,  and  also  Kilian,  who  has  written  an  able 
work  on  midwifery,  and  Plucker,  who  is  professor  of 
natural  philosophy.  Dr.  Hclmholz,  the  inventor  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  was,  until  a short  time  ago,  professor  of 
physics  here;  he  is  now  attached  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg. 
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With  regard  to  the  Universities  of  Konigsberg  and 
Greifswald,  they  present  little  of  interest  to  the  visitor; 
they  have  each  medical  schools  attached  to  them,  but  wit\i 
the  exception  of  Bordeleon,  who  is  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  latter,  have  few  men  of  any  great  eminence  among  their 
professors. 

The  Prussian  school  of  medicine,  taken  altogether,  is 
probably  inferior  to  the  Austrian,  as  far  as  opportunities 
of  studying  all  the  special  branches  of  medicine  are  con- 
cerned. It  cannot  boast  of  any  large  clinique  for  the  study 
of  skin  diseases,  or  of  midwifery ; nor  do  its  syphilitic 
wards  present  such  a materiel  for  study  as  one  sees  in 
Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  its  anatomical  school,  its 
ophthalmological  clinique^  and  its  clinique  for  the  study  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  as  well  as  that  of  operative 
surgery,  stand  unrivalled.  Formerly,  there  existed  much 
jealousy  between  the  two  great  German  schools  of  medi- 
cine ; even  to  that  degree,  that  the  professors  were  accus- 
tomed to  declaim  against  each  other  in  very  strong 
language,  when  holding  forth  to  the  students.  This  prac- 
tice exists,  to  a certain  extent,  at  the  present  day  ; but  it 
is  gradually  falling  into  disuse  ; and  only  individual  profes- 
sors, when  lecturing  on  particular  subjects,  allow  them' 
selves  occasionally  to  indulge  in  this  custom. 


THE  END. 
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Page  1,  line  \Z,for  “ Widenburgh,”  read  “ Wittemberg.” 

Page  14,  line  13,  ybr  “ allgemine,”  read  “ allgemeine.” 

Page  31,  line  6,  for  “ disease  of  the  eye,”  read  “ diseases  of  the  e)'e.” 

Page  51,  lines  16  and  20,yb?*  “ Gbemi,”  read  “ Gherini.” 

Page  74,  line  S,for  “certain  diathesis,”  read  “certain  diatheses." 

Page  80,  line  15,  for  “ that  disease,”  read  “the  disease  and  line  22,  for 
“ indectomy,”  read  “ iridectomy." 


